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Cogin your subscription to the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


WITH ANY ONE OF THESE RECENT SELECTIONS...ALL BEST-SELLERS 














Sinclair Lewis’ 
LATEST BOOK 


CASS TIMBERLANE 


A NOVEL OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
RETAIL PRICE $2.75 


This, the latest novel by Sinclair 
Lewis, is the story of Judge Timber- 
lane, who falls deeply in love with 
and marries Jinny Marshland — 
a girl young enough to be his 
daughter. A story of husbands and 
wives, it is a living American novel 
of the stature of Arrowsmith, Bab- 
bitt, and Main Street. 


























UP FRONT 


By Bill Mauldin 
and 


By Bruce Marshall 
(double selection) 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.00 


Bill Mauldin’s drawings of our 
fighting men have won him the 
Pulitzer Prize. Bruce Marshall's 


delightful novel of a priest in Scot- 
land is unforgettable. 








THE WORLD, THE FLESH 
AND FATHER SMITH 


RICKSHAW BOY 


By Lau Shaw 
Mlustrated by Cyrus Leroy Baldridge 
RETAIL PRICE $2.75 





Lau Shaw is one of China’s most 
widely read novelists, though hith- 
erto unknown to the American pub- 
lic. There is no reader of this great 
novel who will not end the book 
with the deepest affection for its 
simple and lovable hero, the sin- 
cere “‘little man,” Happy Boy. 



































“Currier & Ives” is a 
Past book-dividend. 
Members receive one 
book-dividend like this 
free, for every two se- 
lections they buy. 





IGNING and mailing the coupon enrolls 

you. You pay no fixed sum as a member 
ind obligate yourself for no fixed term, You 
pay for each book as you receive it, no more 
than the publisher’s retail price, and fre- 
quently much less. (A small charge is added 
0 cover postage and other mailing ex- 
penses. ) 

As a member you receive a careful pre- 
publication report about each book-of-the- 
Month (and at the same time reports about 
all other important new books). If you want 











TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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the book-of-the-month, you let it come. If 
not, you specify some other book you want, 
or simply write, “Send me nothing.” With 
every two books-of-the-month you buy, you 
receive, free, a valuable book-dividend. Last 
year the retail value of books given to Club 
members was over $9,000,000. 

Your only obligation as a member is to 
buy no fewer than four books-of-the-month 
in any twelve-month period, and you can 
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cancel your subscription any time after do- 
ing so. (Prices are slightly higher in Canada.) 
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HARRY T. PETERS 


Retail Price $5.00 


These prints appeared in the limited edition of two volumes at $115 per set 


America from 1835 to 1885, in pictures and text. The 


large page size—9 x 12 inches—makes these prints, many in full color, ideal for framing. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A431 


385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Piease enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free copy of CURRIER & IVES, 
nd for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the ¢ lub, I am to recetve, 
free, the current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least 
sur books-of-the-month from the Club each full year I am a member, and I may 
cancel my subscription any time after purchasing four such books from the Club. 
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THE “HALF-THERE” LUNCH 


Survey of noon meals reveals that children 
need “full exposure”’ to importance of 
sound eating habits. 


. stuffing them- 
. skipping lunch 


Eating lunch on the fly 
selves on the wrong foods. . 
entirely—careless eating habits such as these 
are what make the well-balanced lunch a com- 


parative rarity among school children. 


Of 4,165 lunches downed by high and grade 
school pupils in 9 typical communities, a star- 
tlingly high proportion were well below par 
nutritionally, according to a recent study. 

Of the high school students’ lunches, 

82.8% ranged from poor to fair 
17.2% were considered adequate. 
Of the grade school pupils’ lunches, 
67.8°~ ranged from poor to fair 
32 26 


© were considered adequate. 


While the study was limited to a week-long 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 











GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


VEGETABLES some GRAPEFRUIT or (ow VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS 
ta~, some cooked, frozen cobboge or salad greens 
of conned. At least one Atleastoneservingaday. frozen or conned. Two or 
serving @ day more servings @ day 


wersing mothers, 


@ day for all others 


fluid, evaporated OR EGG' 
row, dried, cooked, of dried milk. One quart 
a1 its equivalent) a day to 
tildren and expectant or pouliry or fish o day, oc permt 


S.. or dried beans, 
pees, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat 


natural whole-grain or MARGARINE .. . use for 
enriched or restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
or more servings @ day os you bhe and as supplies 


one pint casionally peas or beans 
instead Three o¢ four eggs 


each week 


Wn addition, alt growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin O in the form of Vitamin D mitk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin 0 concentrate 








test in a Midwest area, it is safe to assume that 
the situation has many a counterpart else- 
where. 

The lesson is plain—American school chil 
dren need to be exposed to a sound program ot 
education in the fundamentals of nutrition. 
The paradox of abundance of foods on the one 
hand coupled with widespread poor food habits 
on the other should somehow be resolved. 
Every American can be well-fed. 

General Mills is preparing helpful materials 
to aid in teaching the essentials of good nutri- 
tion. These materials, based on the latest 
authoritative information and perfected with 
the help of a committee of educators, will soon 
be available. 

A booklet, ‘‘Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program for School and Community,” de- 
scribes in detail the teaching tools General 
Mills is preparing. A copy will be sent free on 
request. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Enriched Flours ©@ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


© 1945—GENERAL MILLS, INC 
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FOR NATIONAL REHABILITATION... 





Now that government 
restrictions are lifted _ 


Ice Cream may be available for available always for patients on 
hospital patients at all times special diets. 
Many Army General Hospitals There are many good reasons 
serve Ice Cream twice a week why Ice Cream is important to 
.and serve it more often wher- all. It is a nutritious food 
ever special diets call for it. The . . . Supplying vitamin A and 
hospital act the largest naval riboflavin, protein, calcium . . . in 
training station in the United fact, the nutrients of milk. AND 


States serves Ice Cream from two everybody really ENJOYS ICE 
to four times a week, and it ts CREAM 


ICE CREAM IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale-Building ) 







Send for "ICE CREAM FROM FARM TO FAMILY”... 
an educational booklet with teaching supplement. Write 
for FREE copy to: National Dairy Council, Dept. INS-146 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY 





1it N. Canal Sereet, Chicago 6, Illinois . . . an educa faeltl aie 
tional organization promoting national health through > 
better understanding of dairy foods and their use, 





Here’s the book that shows you 


HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR 
SCHOOL PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
quickly... effectively... successfully! 
seseceeeeeeeee FREE TO TEACHERS -- 50 





37 COSTUMES— with detailed sketches to df COSTUMES 
show exactly how to make them.  . * ie 
USE OF OLD FABRICS— planned color schemes ne 


and instructions for dyeing old materials so 
they may be used again. 

APPLYING MAKEUP — methods of applica- 
tion, types to use for various characters. 
LIGHTING EFFECTS— what equipment you'll 


* . qi j 
need and how to use it most effectively. <9 Pg j 
J 3 | 
————= 
— J 
~~ includes Costume Directions for 
wer >» HARVEST FESTIVALS THANKSGIVING 
a CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS SPRING FESTIVALS 
HEALTH PAGEANTS 
and 
Donkey Pirate Greek 
Bird Brownie Frontiersman 
Dormouse Robin Hood Sponiard 
Clown Norseman Fairy 


Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes 
for School Plays and Pageants 
will be sent FREE to any school. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 





eeeeeee ee eee eeeee eee eevee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee 


ALL PURPOSE RIT Tint and Dye is guarans- ‘ ~~ CS; eo 
teed for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, | IT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 23 | 
Acetate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and i] 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois | 
Mixtures. p | Please send me a FREE copy of “How to | 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good Make Costumes for School Plays and Pag- 
old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're | eants.” ] 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. | SSE SSO eR ee < oe) ee | 
| 6 5s cubunedtenehGieseke cid eaciin | 
eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee | I oS en Ne oe ad Pe ee ee 
RRs « 00d cucuecdatsrcesoteettcesacces | 
| Ga hha vavadsonccdécderenete eesseesenns | 
L enaatpenanasmseneneemenmenatennenennll 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 


~’ 


~~ 


IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


my THE ski jumper will help chil- 

dren who are studying Norway 
and Switzerland. As given here, the 
figure will help second- and third- 
graders. When pupils in grades four, 
five, and six draw it, they will want 
to add eyes, nose, and mouth so as to 
make the face look older. 


Pages 


ONE of the most popular 
7,42 


subjects in art is the snow 
man. The mural on page 37 shows 
how one group of children used snow 
people in an imaginative way. Some 
amusing snow figures are pictured on 
page 42. The feather in the snow 
man’s hat may be a sprig of balsam or 
spruce. Some children like to paint 
snowshoe rabbits and polar bears. 

We have found painting on wrap- 
ping paper very practical for murals. 
We leave the background unpainted 
when we make snow scenes, especially 
if the picture has many trees, houses, 
and people in it. Heavy paper is best 
for murals. The paint wrinkles the 
paper unless it is of a thick heavy 
quality. 


Page TEACHERS have several meth- 

S of of ee seed 
ods of teaching figure draw- 
ing. Any way which gets results is 
good to use. By this, we mean that 
any way is good if it helps the child 
gain confidence to go on trying to 
draw people in his pictures, if it helps 
him to draw people in different posi- 
tions, and if it helps him to draw a 
little better than he did before. A 
few talented children need no teach- 
ing. The majority must have help 
with figure drawing. 


my ANOTHER way to get good 

designs from children is to use 
squared paper. Sometimes designs 
can be done by making many criss- 
crosses. We liked our results when 
we limited ourselves to red and pur- 
ple. Some of the designs had houses, 
trees, and flowers. The squares made 
a limitation which helped the design. 


Page WE FOUND in making pic- 

© tures of Eskimos, that good re- 
sults were obtained if we used a pure 
bright orange for the skin. The dif- 
ferent shades of brown used for fur 
showed off well. We made the lips 
large, and the eyes very small, as if 
they were squinting at the bright sun 
on the snow. 


Pase THE gloves on this page can 

be designed like those made in 
Norway, with animals on them, or by 
using many colors like those made in 
Sweden. The gloves themselves may 
be cut out of colored paper—blue, 
red, green, and so on. Then add- 
ing crayon or painted designs will 
give a double experience in choosing 
colors. One child in our second 
grade made thirty-six different kinds 
of gloves. We gave an exhibit of 
her work in the hall. 


University of Chicago 


The tree on page 41 is made with 
crayon and chalk. Such trees can k 
painted with tempera paint on manil; 
tagboard. The children like ven 
much to make a forest full of bar 
trees. We obtained lovely results as 
follows. When we cleaned out bottle 
of paint we scraped little amounts to. 
gether, making what we call “dirty” 
or “muddy” colors—reddish grayish 
brown, gray-green, bluish gray, and 
so on. These colors were beautiful 
for tree trunks and branches. 





my ONE of the biggest values of 
paper cutting as a medium i 
the fact that it leads the child 
design. Having done this lesson, he 
can design imaginary flowers, using 
colored crayons on manila drawing 
paper. If the flowers are made by 
pressing hard on,the crayons, the de 
sign quality will be more apparent 
Here are some suggestions for designs 
1. Use paper 12” x 18”. With 
crayons the child makes imaginary 
flowers of all colors, shapes, and sizes 
scattered over the paper. Then h 
makes imaginary leaves. Encourage 
him to make some leaves yellow-green 
and some dark green, for variety. 
2. To decorate programs for a par- 
ents meeting each child may quickly 
cut many flowers and leaves. A com- 
mittee may then be appointed to paste 
quickly on the outside of each pro 
gram one flower with a leaf beside it 
3. Designs cut like those on this 
page, but larger, make a good begin- 
ning for designs for clay tiles. When 
the design has been cut, place it on 
a square of clay. Press down on the 
paper design. Then lift it off the 
clay. There will be an impression 
The child may then paint the design 
on the tile. 


Page THE shading shown in the 

drawing of the desert scene 's 
especially suited to children in grades 
seven and eight, although some ad- 
vanced sixth-graders can do it. Old 
crayons may be broken to half-inch 
lengths and the paper peeled off them. 
These are then used as one would use 
the broad side of chalk. 

If some newspapers are put under 
the piece of drawing paper to make 
a sort of bed, the technique works 
better. The crayon may be tipped 
little so that one presses harder on 
one edge, giving a shaded effect. 

When working in this technique 
the hardest part is to get children © 
press hard on some parts to give ac 
cent. They have a tendency to make 
everything too light. 


vr IF THE science teacher and 

art teacher work together om 
this project, the children will become 
more interested. The more things 
they can actually make, the more 
interested they will be. The social- 
studies teacher also can use the mate- 
rial to help make history come alive. 
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When evening comes... 


> with 
can be 
NAN la 
very niscing with old friends and sipping chilled 7-Up. For 
t bare 
alts as . . . 

aa there’s a wholesome quality about this drink that’s 
its to- 
dirty best expressed in its clean, fresh flavor and true taste 
rayish ° 

‘, and ; ° ° . 

utiful enjoyment—just what’s needed to give a plus to 


One way to spend a pleasant evening is remi- 





pleasurable moments. You like it... it likes you. 


ues O! 





um | 
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using 
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rig © The ingredients of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back 
ba of every bottle—“contains carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, 
aad lithia and soda citrates, flavor derived from lemon and lime oils”. ( tm 
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1. FRIENDSHIP MAP: AFRICA— 
A decorative map in seven colors. 
Size 27 x 38 inches. Price only 25c. 





2. AFRICA PICTURE MAP—Large 
picture map, over 3 x 4 feet, in out- 
line for coloring, as shown above. 


An insert sheet, 34 x 22 inches, of 
outline pictures for cutting out, col- 
oring, and pasting-up on the map is 
included. Instructions and informa- 
tion on the history, geography, and 
people of Africa accompany the map. 
Price only 50c. 


3. THIS IS AFRICA—An excellent 
picture story booklet with text on 
the history and geography of Africa. 
The ways of life of the African peo- 
ple, past and present, are also inter- 
estingly portrayed. Price 25c. 


. HOW TO MAKE AN AFRICAN 
VILLAGE—A 32 x 30 inch sheet of 
heavy paper stock, carrying patterns 
and directions for making and set- 
ting up an African village of oblong 


huts. Price 25c. 
5. No. I—AFRICA—An illustrated 


loose leaf booklet on games, hand- 
crafts, and musical instruments of 
the African people. Congo boat 
songs, folk tales, masks, etc., are 
also included. Price 15c. 


, 8 #§ 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Use this coupon 
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FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Please send me all five items on Africa. I 
$1.25 (Reg. Price $1.40) to cover cost 


Individual items may be ordered also. 


enclose 


Name 





Address 





PHOTOS 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'4x3', guaran- 
| teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
| Original returned unharmed. Prompt 
: | Drewar service. Established, 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Invitations - Announcements 
e 100 Engraved - $10.00 

@ ing Including envelopes. 
100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 


100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


25 APPLICATION $1.00 









Write for Samples 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1038 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


One day four-year-old Ruby hap- 
pened to open the cellar door and 
there she saw the cat’s eyes shine. 
Running to her mother she ex- 
claimed, “Mother, the kitty’s got her 
lights on.” 

EVELYN SCHRAG 
McPherson, Kansas 
Edith, aged six, came into the 
classroom one morning and inquired, 
“Miss Rice, why can't I call you by 
your first name? You call me by 
my first name.” 
Jean Rict 
Roselle, New Jersey 


Mickey, aged four, was disappoint- 
ed because his dog had been gone for 
a week. One morning, he awoke and 
looked out at the new-fallen snow. 
Upon seeing the dog's footprints, 
he exclaimed, “Oh, Mother! Brownie 
is back. I see his shoemarks in the 
snow. 

FLORENCE PEDE 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


When I called on a six-year-old 
girl to tell me what the letter A was, 
she stood and said, “Now you know 
this is my first year of school and I 
will just have to think before I can 
tell you.” 

ELLta GRIDER 
Tompkinsville, Kentucky 


William: Can’t you give me anoth- 
er name, Mother? 

Mother: Why? 

William: My 
saying that she 
school as sure as 


teacher is always 
will keep me after 
my name is William. 
MILTON GREEN 
Decatur, Illinois 


I took my three-and-a-half-year- 
old-daughter Mary Ann to church 
for the first time. She was very 
much interested in a bald-headed man 
who sat in front of us. Upon meet- 
ing her father after the service, she 
exclaimed, “Oh, Daddy, I saw a man 
in church who had only a bracelet 
of hair.” 

Mary Goop SHERK 
Dover, New Jersey 








PLAYS 


EASILY STAGED 


Patriotic Plays, Holiday Plays, Assembly 
Programs, Entertainments of every kind—all 
ideally suited te school use and fully de- 
scribed in free catalogue. 


Send for Free Catalogue 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept.N, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 







Here may be welcome 
idea for Christmas 

Program— Shadow 
Pictures with Carols 





For Teachers in search of enjoyable, 
easy-to-get-up Christmas Program 


Christmas Carols as musical back- 
ground for Shadow Pictures might 
prove just what you’re looking for. 
The pictures can be made by sim- 
ply arranging characters and objects 
between strong light and translu- 
cent screen so shadow outlines are 


seen by audience, 


Screen can be ordinary sheet hung 
on rope stretched across room. 
Light can be lamp with 80 watt 
bulb (or equivalent), shining in 
middle of sheet at shoulder level. 

As costumes are invisible, can be 
made from anything giving desired 


effect. Music may be group singing 
or records, etc. Possible Picture- 
carol combinations might be: 





Remember this wrapper . 

and will stay so until it is again practical 

to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 











1, Madonna and Babe. 


Music Silent 
Night; Come, All Ye Faithtul. 


2. Few pupils with cardboard wings tied to 


Music — Hark the Herald Angels 
Angels We Have Heard on High. 


aurins. 
Sing; 
3. Cardboard outline of Bethlehem, star 
above; shepherds in foreground. Musi 

O Little Town of Bethlehem; It Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear. 

4. Three kings bearing gifts. 
Music — We Three Kings of Orient Are; 
First Noel (1st, 2nd Verses). 


turbaned 


if further interested you might care 
to consult your library on shadow 
pictures and their production — 





your record shop for carols. 

We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


empty no3 








and sculpture. 
collection. 


educational. 


George Washington Stuart each 5¥, 


64-page Catalogue with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, 


Every school and every home should know 


‘hePery Pictures 


Beautiful photographic reproductions of the world’s great paimunr 
selected from the various schools of art. 
poets and authors, 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'4x58. 
Send 60 cents TODAY for 2 set of 30 beautiful pictures for childret 
or 30 art subjects, each 5 


It is not too early to order for FEBRUARY 
ton, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
x 3, pt these men, 





Pictures of famous met 


historical and geographical pictures, architect 
So reasonably priced that every child can afford 
e<at : 
ox 37 ‘ Minimum order, sixty cents 


1%, x 8. You will find them attractive ar 
BIRTHDAYS of Washit ¢ 
Lowell and Dickens—a set of 30 picture 


their homes, ete.. for 60 cents 


for FIFTEEN cents 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


ew 





NEW 
HELPFUL 
INSPIRING e 


SEE and HEAR 


















The Journal of Audio-Visual Learning 


America’s Leader in Visual Education 


Published Monthly — $3.00 Per Yeor SEND 
Edited by America’s leaders in this FOR 
field. Keep in touch with the new FREE 

ideas in teaching. copy 


methods and 


Published by E. M. Hale 
and Company 













Eau Claire, Wis. 
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One day as I was preparing to make 
gingerbread, my four-year-old daugh- 
ter Carol stood watching me. She 
asked me what I was going to make 
and when I told her she answered, 
“Mother, why don’t you teach your- 
self to make a cherry pie?” 

Marie O’RouRKE 
Homestead, Pennsylvania 


Two small boys asked their grand- 
mother to read them a story. While 
she read, she stopped now and then 
to explain some part which she felt 
the children did not understand. Fi- 
nally the story became so complicated 
that she was doing more explaining 
than reading. Then one of the boys 
said, “Oh, shucks! Grandma, you do 
the reading and let us do the under- 
standing.” 

Mary S. KINNEY 
Moscow, Idaho 


Susan, aged three, had awakened in 
the night and climbed into bed with 
her mother. Wide awake, Susan was 
talkative, and only after much pa- 
tience and some scolding did she fi- 
nally agree to stop talking. All was 
quiet for a few minutes. Her mother 
was dozing off to sleep when Susan 
said, “Mother!” 

“Yes!” sleepily. 

“I just wanted to tell you that if 
you think of anything you want to 
tell me, I'll be righ¢ here.” 

GERTRUDE W. PANCOAsT 
North Hollywood, California 


In an effort to amuse my nephew, 
I drew pictures of various animals. 
After the child had studied my draw- 
ings for a few minutes, he remarked, 
“Auntie, you better come to the zao 
with me next time.” 
Vera PALATT 
Brooklyn, New York 


Three-year-old Margie asked for 
some pie, but was told she must wait 
until she was older. At the close 
of the meal, she remarked, hopefully, 
“Tm older now.” 

Daisy J. CLay 
Saginaw, Michigan 


_ Little Sheila was just entering the 
first grade. When she went home 
the first day she said, “Mother, that 
is the funniest school. There are 
rows and rows of seats with side- 
walks between.” 

BONNIE MuRPHY 

Winchester, Indiana 


One day when little Jimmy was 
walking along crying, his mother 
asked him what he was crying about. 
He replied, “Just a minute, I’m not 
through crying yet.” 

DoNaALD R. SCHELLING 
Bridgeville, California 


Six-year-old Teddy arrived at 
school early the morning after a 
snowstorm and asked whether he 
might shovel a path. After getting 
the shovel, which was almost as big 
as himself, he took up a shovelful of 
snow, and then stood looking at it 
with a puzzled expression on his face. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

Teddy solemnly replied, “I don’t 
know where to put the snow.” 

EDYTHE JOHNSON 
Stephenson, Michigan 


A teacher in the first grade asked 
a little girl how many legs a spider 
has. The child, who has a horror of 
spiders, said, “I don’t know. I never 
got near enough to count them.” 
Hattie B. ROBERTSON 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Bill, aged five, watched his father 
welding, and then began working on 
his scrapbook. “I’m welding the 
pictures on,” he explained. 

Vera LuND PRAAST 





During a fifth-grade health discus- 
sion, the teacher asked, “Bobby, why 
do we have skin on our bodies?” 

“To wash!” was the prompt reply. 

Fern L. FRANK 
Sparland, Illinois 


Father: Hear the foghorns, Junior? 
They always blow like that when a 
fog is coming in. 

Junior: Yes, they keep blowing, 
but the fog keeps right on coming in. 

Harriette WILBURR PORTER 


I was trying my best to impress up- 
on one of my sixth-graders the ne- 
cessity of learning to do things by 
oneself, and I said, “When you are 
older, you won’t have me around to 
ask how to do everything.” 

“Well,” he replied, “maybe I'll 
have a wife to ask.” 

Then I said, “What would you do 
if she didn’t know?” 

Quickly came the reply, “I'd ask 
the Farm Bureau.” 

Doris STRANDBERG 


Anaconda, Montana 





San Diego, California 





Wallace, Kansas 
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AMF 


Fl 


Hie’s out of uniform now — back in the schoolroom 
where he taught before Uncle Sam called him to duty. 
Behind him is a job well done — the wartime task of help- 
ing to train 11,000,000 men to win a war. 

Now he’s back at his old job — one equally important 
—educating the young of today for the world of tomorrow. 

It was men like this who accomplished the huge chore 
of training millions in the shortest time in history. They 
did it by applying well-known, fundamental teaching meth- 
ods — aided by the most modern educational equipment. 

This teacher knows what a vital part films played in 
service training courses. He saw how motion pictures tele- 
scoped time and distance — how intricate problems and 
concepts were clarified — how facts were grasped more 
quickly, retained longer. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine. 








He'll be eager now — this teacher and thousands like 
him — to take the lead in using films as a dynamic instruc- 
tion tool in his own school, To him — and to all educators 
— Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films offer the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent motion pictures. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films are authen- 
tic — teacher-tested — professionally created in collabora- 
tion with outstanding subject-matter specialists, Each film 
is scientifically designed for integration with the regular 
school curriculum, To coordinate films with the teaching 
program, a Teacher's Handbook accompanies each film. ° 

Even with a small budget your school can acquire a film 
library through our “Lease-to-OWN” Plan. Many schools 
now participate in a Cooperative Film Library program. 
The coupon will bring you full details. Mail it today! 


eevee eeee eee eee wee e ee eee eee eee eee eee eer eee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 3-A 
20 N, Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, further information about: 
C0 Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films (Sound) 
() Silent Teaching Films 
(0 The New “Lease-to-OWN" Pian 
(C0 The Cooperative Film Library 


Your Position 
Name of School 
Address of Schoo/ 
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Send for 
Full-Color Slide Film on 


-— $75,000 — 
COMPETITIONS! 


It tells your students how to try for 
$75,000 in awards for boy model- 
builders. These include 8 university 
scholarships, 588 cash awards, and 
36 convention trips. 


We will be glad to loan you this film free of 
charge upon your request. With it we will 
send a booklet which will enable you to 
make running commentaries on the film, 
and to answer any question that may arise. 


Hereare the TWO competitions for which 
your students are eligible if they reside 
in the United States and are between the 
ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 

1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. In this, the student builds a 
miniature model Napoleonic Coach to plans 
we furnish him. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. In this, the student makes a 
solid model automobile embodying his own 
ideas of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
oider, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild Membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 


ca nr ae eae ee 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD ! 


An educational foundation sponsored by 


Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michig4n 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- 
formation, without charge, relative to 

1 Napoleonic Coach Competition 

Model Car Design Competition 

Color slide film for classroom use 


Name 











Addres 
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| Number of eligible boys in my Chante mone 
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TESTS 
for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository 
Save time and transportation costs. 


Test publications of leading publish- 


ers carried in stock. 
“*** 
Write for new catalogue. 
“ee 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
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THE CHILDREN’S | 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 
fen by children. Contributions must bi 
submitted by you, as the teacher, 
letter stating the conditions under which 


with a 


| 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is a pupils own | 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by thi 


class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for each poem and includ: 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

Tue Dansville, 


your 


i 8 


INSTRUCTOR, 

THE 
It doesn’t make a single sound. 
It's such a pretty sight. 


The snow is falling to the ground. 
It falls so soft and light. 


SNOW 


PupiLs OF GRADE 2 

Richard Olney School, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 
Mary E. 





MULKERN, Teacher 


A group poem on the ever popular 


| 


subject of snow. 


Jack Frost 
Jack Frost is here again, 
Here here again. 
Jack Frost is here again 
To paint my windowpane. 
He 


He paints it in the night, 


again, 


paints it in the morning, 


He paints it when the sun is down, | 
And when the moon is bright. 


Now when the winter is over 
And the spring has come to stay 
And the flow ers hav e come to greet us 


Jack Frost will go away. 


CoRNELLA RipveELt, 2nd Grad 
Will Rogers School, San Antonio, Tex. 
Lots P. BoynToN, Teacher 


The repetition of words and phrases 
makes this poem sing. 


THE 
The blue jay is so pretty, 
His wings are so blue. 
He looks for 
From you—and you—and you. 
MaRIon Casie, 4¢h Grade 
Spillway School, Kingston, N.Y. 
Evetyn Way Swart, Teacher 


BLUE Jay 


food and shelter 


Marion’s poem reminds us that we 
can all help the birds in winter. 


THE 


The royal palm stands straight and 
tall, 


It gives scarcely any shade at all. 


PALM TREE 


Its fronds are long and green, 
are seen. 





Clustered at the top they 

Its nuts are used for feed, 

To fatten pigs they’re good indeed. 

Its heart is loved by Cubans all 

Who have known it since they were 
small. 

Puptts OF ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Guaro School, Guaro, Oriente, Cuba 
Mae B. Sparks, Teacher 


The teacher tells us that her pu- 
pils, ages six to thirteen, each added 

line or gave a thought that helped 
with a line of the poem, 


1946 









ry 16mm) 
16-1966 Pe Pim projector - 


* Separate amplifier and speaker 
rovides portable P.A, facilities, 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT... 


DISTINGUISHED 


for its watehlike qualities ,.. famed for its pre. 

mechanism—that’s the new DeVRY 
lomm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR -a beay 
titul, streamlined Projector 
built with steel-forge toughness plus the jeweler, 
infinite shill . . . and designed like a fine watch 
jor years of day-in, day-out trouble-free 
The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose projector that (| 
SAFELY projects BOTH sound and silent films, 
(2) that shows BOTH black-and-white and colo; 
fils extra equipment; and (3) 


cisioned 


modern, portable 


Serv ice 


without whos 





separately housed 25-watt amplifier and sturdy 
l2-inch electro-dynamic speaker afford portabl 
Public Address tacilities indoors and ow 
DeV RY CORPORATION, illl Armitage Ave 


Chicago LI. 









Only 5-time win. 

ner of Army-Navy 
“E" award for mo. 
tion eee sound 
equipmen 


SINCE 1913 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, 
Secondary and 
Elementary 
Schools. Good 
candidates in 


demand. Send 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 





ESTABLISHED i885 . ; 
for information 
Home Office: 
25 East Jackson Bivd. Member 
Chicago N.A.T.A. 


Corresponding Agencies :—— 
553 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Gidy., Spokane,Wash. 











7 
‘ 


Encourage care and watchtulness with 


J the new Problem and Idea Satety lt nit 
It's filled with useml sugg 
posters promoting salety 


10 cents today 


estions flor 


Send only 


Use Crayonex Crayons for finest results. 
Dept.!-9 


ERICAN |} CRAYON COMPANY 











TEACHERS A 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, |! 





We 
educational work are giving thought to wher 
and in what field they can render the 
service, Excellent opportunities are ava 
able for all who are qualified Our service 


nation-wide. (Member N.A.1.A.) 


find teachers and others in any type 


GENCY 


great 


llinois 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


HUET ssc: 2: 


31 years superior placement service 


Er 


an 


Imperative 


ALASKA and THE WEST 
teacher needs continue in all department 
1roll now for unusual opportunities both emergen 


d 1946, Register at once. Free Life Membership 





Wes 


ROCKY IT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. Bann BLoc Denver. COLo 





Grades $1800 
Free 
Member 


1000’S OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


Calif., Nevada, Oregon, Wash 
High School $2000 $3000 
WM. RUFFER, Pb.D., Mer. 

Largest Agency in the West 


t including Arizona, 
$2500. 
Errollment. 

NATA. 





Teachers ,, 
Agency “ 


“HUGHES 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Better your position! Cash in on te 
Write uw 


wrease your salary ! 
ay’ big professional and financial opportunities 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 












CLARK - BREWEI 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS] SPOKANE 


KANSAS CITY, Me. 
| Palace . | Columbia Bidg. | N. Y. Life Bldg. 
ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 


Also Normal Critic and Supe gvieery positions 
Member of N A 








Grade Teachers Wanted 
REGISTER NOW 


* TEACHERS FOR EARLY PLACEMENT 


We Serve, Sesabere and peg 
oast to Co. mbe 


ATA 
TEACHERS” “REGISTRY & EXCHANGE INC, 
2 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


MORE OF THE INSTRUCTOR 
GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 
Illustrated with ‘‘stick”’ figures. Twenty in all Regular 
$1.00; added to an INSTRUCTOR subscription, only » 

A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, NI. 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, —— 


tures from original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. 


er, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau 11 the 
We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pic 
Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always a member 








Foremost among all songbooks for 


GROUP SINGING! 


The reason—it contains the BIG FAVOR- 
ITES thot everybody likes to sing—and 
besides it is such a tremendous value for 





$16.00 per hundred $2.15 per dozen 
(postpaid) 


(not postpaid) 














—! 


the money. : tn 
With words and 4 Special Offer to Teachers Only— 
224 Songs ae ae cttains, | THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO 
yt thang eg 45 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 
12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals \ PI 2 a : re Hayy aor ABILITY SONGS. | 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs : peer’ 1 " , =n ’ , 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs , 
and many others. ' Name | 
Low Priced only 20 per copy {| Shool_——_———____Grade you Teach_— | 
+ Addr — 
i 
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SUNNY 


An operetta for children. Music by Re- 
becca Welty Dunn. Libretto by Edna 
Becker. Tested at Topeka, Kansas. “Sun- 


ny” was awarded first prize in the Second 
Playwriting Contest conducted by Seattle 
Junior Programs, Incorporated. Cast offers 
opportunity to use pupils of all elementary 
grades. 

Cast: CYRIL THE GLapD, King of Happy- 
land; CORALIE, Queen of Happyland; Tick- 
LETOES, the court jester; SUNNY, the King’s 
Laughter; COURTIERS; MUSICIANS; the little 
Ha Ha’s; the King’s Guarps; GruMso, an 
old beggar; a PaGE; the FLowers; GRAMIEL, 


the court magician; the SoutH WINp; the 
QueEN Bee and her HONEYBEES 
Musical Numbers 
Act I 
1. Overture (may be tiny tots’ rhythm 


Instrumental. 
Tickletoes 


band) 
. To Introduce 
and Company. 
. The King’s Laughter 
. The Ha Ha’'s Song 
. Pity Grumbo 
6. We're the Garden Flowers 
Flowers. 


the 


Company 


to 


Sunny. 

of Ha Ha’s. 
Grumbo. 
Chorus of 


Chorus 


Act Il 
. Flowers’ Lament 
. 1 Can’t Laugh 
9, Sleep Spell Gramiel. 
. I'm the Gentle South Wind South Wind 
ll. Her Highness, Good Queen Bee 

Queen Bee. 

12. Wake From Sleep 


13. Lamentation 


Chorus of Flowers. 
King Cyril. 
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Gramiel 


Entire Company. 


Act Ill 
Found Grumbo 
. 1 Can Laugh Once 
Yellow Undies 
Finale: 
"Ray for Grumbo! 
Everybody's Happy Now 
pany. 


Ve Honeybees. 
More King Cyril. 


Entire Company. 


Entire Com- 


Price, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
Write for Children's Play Catalog. 

ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
1910 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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argest collection of 

tions in the country. 

poraries, and Moderns. 
Neve fe Tilustre 


fine color reproduc- 
Old Masters, Contem- 
We solicit inquiries. 


ed Bre 
Oestreicher’s 

1208 6th Ave., (Dept. i) N.Y. 19, N.Y. 

(Bet. 47th-48th Sts.}, Br. 9-7443 

rn 
1946 GOVERNMENT JOBS! 

Begin $1,506 to $2,650 Year 
Why not get a Big Paid dependable postwar job 
with the United States Government? Make a 
areer of government service Have the income 
istified by your education. Veterans vet prefer- 
nce, Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K-59 Rochester 4, L é ree 32-page 
Civil Service Book, with list of positions and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 


FREE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all 


publishers listed in our 51st 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. 
~latest “best sellers."’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1946 catalog, “Bargains in 
ks.” THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 125, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, III. 


Success in Music! 























Old-time favorites 









Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
7165 Oakwood Bivd. Suite U306 Chicago 15, ti. 
OPiano O Violin TF Cornet EF Trumpet D Saxo 
phone () Clarinet (9 Guitar () Mandolin ( Voice 

Ear Training and Sight Singing [J Choral Con 
ducting O)Public School Music [History of 
Music O)Harmony (J Advanced Composition 
ODArranging. 

Name 


Street 


City & State 
Music E x pertence 

















Books ARI 
Books are friends. 
They are! They are! 

They take us to lands away. 
Far! Far! Yes, far! 

Betry HaLTermMan, 5th Grade 
Public School, Mathias, W. Va. 
Wimma Dispanett, Teacher 


Our Frienps 


Here Betty shows us that in a poem 
one can say much in a few words. 


PEACE 


Twenty-seven years ago a very fierce 
war was contended, 
A group of men signed a paper 


And they thought all wars were 
ended. 
Yes, twenty-seven years ago every- 


one was happy, 

But little did they know what sorrow 
was to come. 

For twenty-one years after that 

A fiercer war had begun. 

Men fought and fought and fought 
again 

Until a few months ago, 

When came the end of the war. 

And now the world is in peace again 

And let us hope and pray 

That the world will never fight again, 

Not even for a day. 

RICHARD SCHWARTZBARD, 5th Grad. 


Lafayette School, Highland Park, N.J. 
ANNa G. STULL, Principal 


The long lines of Richard’s peace 
poem have a stately rhythm suited to 
the theme. The poem shows also a good 
knowledge of recent world history. 


DIAMONDs IN THE NIGHT 


I thought it rained last night, 
But, to my great surprise, 
The morning spread a lovely sight 
Of diamonds before my eyes. 
The lovely Misses Pine 
Are standing prim and vain 
Of stylish cut and line 
In their new gowns of Cellophane. 


PupiILs OF GRADE 7 
Demonstration School, Stephen F. 


Austin State Teachers College, Na- 
cogdoches, Tex. 
VALINE Hosss, Teacher 


This poem was written one cold 
day when the pine trees were encased 
im ice. 


WINTER STORM 


Some snow is light, 
And the winds at play 
Blow ‘it around 
All night and all day. 


Some snow is moist 
And weighs down the 
So it cannot be blown 
By a playful brzeze. 


trees, 


Some snow is blown 
By a stinging gale 
And makes huge drifts 
On hill and dale. 
Which kind of storm 
Do you like best? 
And which of the winds— 
North, south, east, or west? 
YVONNE Scott, 8¢h Grade 
District 28, Lyon County, Minn, 
MyrtLe Wipe, Teacher 


This poem shows close observation 


| of nature, and has much poetic merit. 








FREE! CEREAL TEACHING 
KIT INCLUDING WALL CHART, 
PAMPHLET, CLASS 
PROJECTS AND PLAY 





Here are teaching aids that are 
practical, colorful, informative. 
Each piece has been tested in class- 
room use...approved by many 
teachers and food authorities. 


Chart shows a wheat kernel dia- 
gram—in full color—big enough 
for every student to see. Pamphlet 
is eight pages, illustrated in color, 
telling story of cereal grains. Class 
projects suggest eight ways to teach 


* 


* 





cereal nutrition with each child 


taking an active part. 


Play—most popular piece in the 
kit—consists of one act with one 
scene, convenient props—calls for 
seven characters—can be easily 
adapted to radio script. 

Complete kit available free. Reply 
card enclosed in kit so pamphlet 
and play can be ordered in quanti- 
ties for students. 


* 


You appreciate the great opportunity you have in helping to mold the 
future of American youth. You know, too, that you can give more of 
yourself to this vital assignment when you feel your best. May we suggest 
that you eat Ralston cereals regularly? Hot Ralston is whole wheat with 


2\% times as much natural wheat germ as whole wheat itself. For this 


reason, it can honestly be said that hot Ralston protects from inside! 
The extra wheat germ also gives hot Ralston a rich heart-of-whect flavor. 


soon? 


Won't you try it... 









2 KINDS OF 
HOT 
RALSTON 








| Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. 
l 14V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
] Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains, | 
| No. C359. | 
| ————— = _ —_ | 
| Title or Position _ | 
| School = 
| Street — 
| City —________- ss State— | 
| 1 (Offer limited to residents of Continental United States) ' 


Use coupon above or the one on page’ 58 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


CHECKERBOARD SQUARE + ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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How Baby Feeding Progressed from Superstition to Science 

















Until fairly recent times, baby care and 
feeding were influenced by legend, custom 
and taboo. Though baby health concerned medi- 
cal men from Hippocrates on, it was not until 
our own century that science fully grasped the 
close relationship between infant feeding and 
infant welfare. Before the true role of nutrition 
was revealed, many strange and curious prac- 
tices occurred. 








4 Milk has always been baby’s first and most 
important food. But until the past two cen- 
turies only human milk was considered fit for 
infants. Using foster-nurses was a usual practice 
with the wealthy. Not uncommonly rhese 
foster babies fell ill in squalid nursing homes. 
When this occurred it was the nurse, not the 
baby, who was bled, medicated, or put on 
special diet. 












7 In 1851 Gail Borden was returning from 
Europe in a sailing vessel crowded with 
immigrants. When he saw their babies dying 
because the only milk available came from 
dirty, seasick cows, Borden determined to 
preserve pure milk that would travel. It cook 
him ten years and much travail; but the success 
of Borden's venture made him a world humani- 
tarian, a saver of baby lives 
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2 Almost all ancient people subjected new- 
born babies to the ordeal known as salting. 
In this rigorous treatment, which was supposed 
to harden the constitution, soda-ash was rubbed 
everywhere except in baby's eyes and mouth. 
When this was wiped off, the baby was wasl.ed 
in warm water, and the process repeated. 








In addition to milk, people fed their babies 

pap —bread-sop or grains, milled and 
moistened. A 10th century Arabian doctor ad- 
vised, “The nurse before giving bread or other 
solid food tothe infant should chew it thoroughly 
in her own mouth, and then spew it or put it 
with her fingers into the infant's mouth.” This 
feeding technique lasted through Colonial times. 














& In our own times scientists discovered that 
the milk-and-gruel diet of the past did not 
nourish growing babies. Research revealed that 
infants require the same basic foods as adults, 
in a simpler, more easily digested form. So 
vegetables and fruits were recommended, 
cooked tenderly, then finely strained. Mothers’ 
lives became a maze of shopping, cleaning, 
chopping, cooking, straining, feeding. But 
America’s babies thrived on this new, interest- 
ing regime. 





3 After being salted, the baby was wrapped 
in swaddling clothes so he would grow 
sturdy and straight-legged. This was done by 
winding long bands of cloth around the baby’s 
legs, arms and body. Similarly, the American 
Indian laid his papoose on a flat board and 
packed him with skins, bark and hide. For 
centuries, people believed the development of 
strong bodies was a matter of external treat- 
ment rather than diet. 





Cow’s milk was not fed to infants until the 

18th century. With this came the need for 
a feeding utensil. There had always been pap 
boats and pouring vessels; but there was noth- 
ing that induced sucking until Dr. Hugh Smith, 
in 1770, invented a long-spouted milk pot end- 
ing in a cloth covered knob. And there was 
little further improvement until the rubber 
nipple was invented in 1861. Even this was 
connected to its bottle by an unsanitary tube 
that remained in use for years. 








9 To increase the nutritive value of these new 
foods and relieve the strain of mothers’ 
busy days, scientists on the Heinz Fellowship 
at Mellon Instirute of Industrial Research 
developed a special method of cooking, strain- 
ing and packing baby foods that preserved 
vitamins and minerals in high degree. Today 
the Strained and Junior Foods prepared by 
H. J. Heinz Company are important reasons 
why our babies have the world’s best chance 
to live and grow. 


67) H. J. HEINZ COMPANY @7) 
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DAY BY DAY 


Suggestions for January Classroom Activities 


(STARRED ITEMS ARE SUITABLE FOR ANY GRADE) 











Date and Topic 


January 2 
New Year 
Activities 


January 3 
Weather and the 
Seasons 


January 4 
The Calendar 


January 7 
Art Folders 


January 8 
Art Folders 
(continued) 


January 9 
Fun with 
Arithmetic 


January 10 
Study of Trees 


January 11 
Little Wotds in 
Larger Words 


Grades I, Il 


Practice the capital letters H N 
Y and the numbers 1 9 4 6. Then 
practice writing: 

Happy New Year 1946 


Name some things that happen 
outdoors when winter comes. 


Look at the months on a big calen- 
dar. Write down the number of 
days in each month. 


In a folder or large envelope, be- 
gin to collect pictures of toys. 
Draw the toys, or cut them from 
catalogues and magazines. 


Continue collecting pictures of 
toys for your art folders. Do so 
every day this week. 


How many legs How many 
have fingers have 

2 horses? 2 children? 

2 ducks? 2 men? 

2 spiders? 5 babies? 


(Ask the children to bring good- 
sized twigs from two different 
trees.) 


Compare and draw the twigs that 
you brought to school. 


Draw a line under a little word in 
each of these words. The first one 
is done for you. 


corn candy seat 
hit wall begin 
mother must chair 


Grades Ill, IV, V 


Copy this New Year poem. 


I am the little New Year, ho, ho! 
Here I come tripping it over the snow, 
Shaking my bells with a merry din; 
So open your door and let me in! 


Name the four seasons. How 
many months are there in each 
season? What are these months? 
Write the names of the seasons, 
and of the months in each season. 


Name the days of the week in or- 
der and learn to write and spell 
them. 


(Ask children to bring winter pic- 
tures from home.) 


*In a folder or large envelope, 
begin to collect winter scenes, 
some original, some cut out or 
copied. 


*Go on collecting more winter 
pictures for your art folders. 
Work a little on this project every 
day this week. 


Find the answer. 

Take four 5’s. 

Add 1. 

Divide that by 7. 

Multiply that by 10. 
Make up other “running exam- 
ples” like this. Have only three 
or four steps and use small num- 
bers. 


(Arrange to have samples of ever- 
greens brought tomorrow.) 


*Look at samples of evergreens. 
Find out their names. Then label 
and arrange them as an exhibit. 


Find in your reader or spelling 
book ten words which contain 
shorter words. Copy the words 
and draw a line under the short 
word you see. Example: tool 


Grades V1, VII, VIII 


Write some New Year resolutions 
for yourself personally and for 
the classroom. Write one on in- 
ternational affairs which you think 
our statesmen should make. 


Every part of the earth receives 
the same amount of daylight and 
darkness during the year. Study 
to learn why this is so. Where are 
the days the longest? Where are 
the days and nights always equal 
in length? 


Name the months in order. Write 
them from memory with their ab- 
breviations. 


(Ask the children to bring old 
magazines and Christmas cards.) 


In a folder or large envelope col- 
lect different kinds of lettering 
copied or cut from magazines and 
cards. 


Continue filling your folders with 
samples of lettering. Keep look- 
ing for more samples all of this 
week. 


Can you tell? 

As I was going to St. Ives, 

I met a man with seven wives. 
Each wife had seven sacks, 

Each sack had seven cats, 

Each cat had seven kits. 

Kits, cats, sacks, and wives— 
How many were going to St. Ives? 


How many were not? 


The two main classes of trees are 
deciduous (having leaves which 
fall at the end of the growing 
season) and evergreen. List sev- 
eral trees of each type. Draw one 
tree of each type. 


See how many words you can 
make from the ten letters in auto- 
mobile. There are more than for- 
ty. Begin with blame. 


Turn the page to find Day by Day Activities for the rest of January. 
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January 14 
Studying the Art 
Folders 


January 15 
Puzzles 


January 16 
Dramatizing 


January 17 
Benjamin Franklin 
(January 17, 1706) 


January 18 
Thrift 


January 21 
Money 


January 22 
Community 
Life 


January 23 
Arithmetic 


January 24 
Arithmetic 
(continued) 


January 25 
Useful Plants and 
Animals 


January 28 
Snow Pictures 


January 29 
School Newspaper 


January 30 
Studying Your 
Environment 


January 31 
Studying Your 
Environment 
(continued) 
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Look over the pictures of toys 
collected last week. How many 
different ones did you find? 


I live in a cold land. 

My home is a sort of hut. 

It is dug in the side of a slope. 

I eat much meat. 

Fur keeps me warm. 

I catch seal for food and clothing. 
Who am I? 


Pretend that you are one of the 
following and act it out: a snow- 
flake, a strong wind, a little warm 
breeze, a melting snow man, the 
sun shining on the snow man, a 
horse, with sleigh bells, that first 
walks and then trots. 


Write this: 
Benjamin Franklin 
January 17 


Name a foolish way to spend 50 
cents. Name a good way to spend 
50 cents. 


Name as many U.S. coins as you 
can. Why are a penny and a nick- 
el larger than a dime though they 
will buy less? 


Draw a picture strip (like pictures 
in the comics) showing something 
interesting that has happened at 
home or at school. 


Draw lines as far apart as the 
width of your ruler. Draw 1 tree 
in the first space, 2 trees in the 
second space, and so on, up to 10. 


Draw lines as you did yesterday. 
Draw 10 bells in the first space, 
9 bells in the second space, and 
so on, going from 10 to 1. 


See how many foods you can think 
of that are fed to pets. Name the 
pets that eat these foods. 


Draw and color a large snow man. 
Cut him out. Some of the snow 
men might be used in a group pic- 
ture. 


Copy this story and finish it. 


First grade has girls. 
Second grade has girls. 
First grade has boys. 


Second grade has boys. 
My teacher’s name is . 


Draw or cut from magazines pic- 
tures of cars, buses, and other 
things seen on the street. Leave 
a two-inch strip at the bottom of 
each picture and fold it back so 
as to make the picture stand up. 


Make the street of a town on the 
floor or on a table, using a long, 
narrow strip of wrapping paper. 
Along the street arrange the pic- 
tures you prepared yesterday. 
Name the street and the town. 
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*Study and discuss the collec- 
tion of pictures made last week. 
Select one to use on a booklet 
and make the booklet. 


Read this rhyme until you under- 
stand it. Then write it without 
looking at the words. 
A tutor who tooted the flute 
Tried to tutor two tutors to toot. 
Said the two to the tutor, 
“Is it harder to toot, or 
To tutor two tutors to toot?” 


Choose a winter picture that sug- 
gests a story; then make up and 
act out a play about this picture. 


How long ago was Benjamin 
Franklin born? Write a story that 
shows how surprised he would be 
to see electric lights and automo- 
biles. 


Copy these thrift maxims from 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, written 
by Benjamin Franklin. 

Waste not, want not. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 
Lost time is never found again. 

Tell how these apply to your own 
life. 


Name ten ways by which fathers 
(and sometimes mothers) earn 
money. What is done with the 
money they earn? 


Write one or two news paragraphs 
about something that has _ hap- 
pened at home or at school. You 
may use it next week. 


Draw rectangles 10” x 2”, 10” x 
3”, 10” x 4”, and 10” x 5”. Mark 
them into inch squares. Then cut 
out the four rectangles. 


Take the rectangles you made yes- 
terday. Count the inch squares 
by 1’s. Then count them by 2’s, 
3’s, 4's, and 5’s. Now write the 
counting by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s. 


Many of man’s needs are supplied 
by plants and animals. How many 
of these needs can you list? 


Draw a picture of a snowstorm, 
on dark paper. Use white crayon 
or damp chalk to make the snow. 


Exchange last week’s news para- 
graph with another pupil. Check 
mistakes. Mark a star on it if it 


is good enough for a school news-_ 


paper. 


Do you live in a country commu- 
nity, a village, a town, or a city? 
About how many people live in 
your community? Make a list of 
the different kinds of work done 
in your community. 


Write a paragraph about the chief 
industry of your community. Tell 
facts such as: 

What the industry is. 

How the work is done. 

What is done with the product. 


Examine the samples of lettering 
collected last week. Letter your 
name and address, and the date. 


A boy was questioned about his 
school and wrote this, “I like the 
principle of it.” Did he make an 
error in spelling or was he right? 
Explain why. 


Pantomime kinds of work and play 
that people engage in during Jan- 
uary. See whether the class can 
guess what you are doing. For in- 
stance, you might shovel a path 
through the snow. 


Benjamin Franklin has been called 
“the many-sided Franklin.” Name 
some of the many sides of his life 
which show his greatness. 


Find out the actual meaning of 
thrift. List ways in which you 
can be thrifty with: 


time clothing 
money bodily energy 
food school supplies 


List the names of as many foreign 
coins as you know. After each 
write the country in which it is 
used. 


Write an article about safety or 
health in your community. If you 
have a school newspaper, the edi- 
tors may choose your article. 


* Make up a good arithmetic prob- 
lem on a winter theme. It may be 
about temperature, fuel, travel, or 
some other topic. 


* For the arithmetic lesson, use 
the winter problems prepared yes- 
terday. 


Name animals which are useful to 
Russians and Chinese. Tell how 
these peoples use each animal. 


Paint a snow scene. Before begin- 
ning your picture, study the covers 
of The Instructor for this month 
and for last November, with their 
accompanying art lessons. 


Divide into committees to prepare 
a school newspaper: editors for 
primary grades, editors for middle 
grades, editors for upper grades, 
committee to assemble news and 
articles for paper. 


Is your state large or small in 
area? In population? Is it thick- 
ly or thinly populated? List the 
main industries and products of 


your state. ‘ 


Draw a good-sized map of your 
state. Show its chief industries 
by placing words, tiny pictures, OF 
samples of products on the map. 
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A PURPOSEFUL UNIT ON HEALTH 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


UNIT on health is suitable 
A for any primary grade. Its 
aspects are largely familiar to 
young children, but habits of 
health need to be firmly fixed. 
We built our unit around a play 
store where healthful foods were 


bought and sold. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. To encourage the children in 
wanting to be strong and well. 


B. To help them establish habits 
that promote good healt. 


PROBLEMS 


A. How we can keep well and be 
at school every day. 

B. How we can plan and make a 
Health Store. 

C. How we can get the tools and 
materials for making the store. 
D. How we can take measure- 
ments by using a ruler. 

E. What things we should put in 
our Health 


may make them. 


Store and how we 


MATERIALS 


A. Orange boxes, blocks, boards. 
B. Wood scraps from the man- 
ual-training shop. 
C. Nails, scissors, sharp pencils, 
blackboard. 
D. Clay for modeling vegetables, 
fruits, and so forth. 
E. Easel paints for coloring these 
objects. 
F. Large roll of wrapping paper 
to cover Health Store; for friezes 
and for a “movie.” 
G. Cardboard and stamping set 
for charts about health. 
H. Hectograph and paper for 
seat lessons on health. 
I. Muslin for background of a 
health frieze. 
J. Many pictures of fruits and 
vegetables. 
COMMITT EFS 

Along the top of the black- 
board the teacher wrote down as 
headings of columns the various 
things to be made, as suggested 
by the children during the dis- 
cussions. Included were: the top 
and sides of the store, a health 
movie, a health frieze, signs and 
labels, clay fruits and vegetables, 
cardboard milk bottles, pictures. 

Each child told on which com- 
mittee he wished to work, and 
put his name under the proper 
heading. As a blackboard lesson 
and chart lesson, this provided 
vitalized reading material; and it 
stimulated the less responsible 
children to finish their tasks. 


ELIZABETH CHRISTINE MILLER 


Earl) Elementary Supervising Teacher, Lincoln Laboratory School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


Winter is a good time to introduce a unit on health 
because cold weather demands emphasis on dressing 
warmly, eating wisely, and exercising in fresh air. 


To conserve time and materials, 
and get best results, each group 
told the class its plan of proce- 
dure and invited suggestions. The 
teacher explained that not all the 
committees could begin work at 
once; that those who did would 
be expected to show that they 
could manage themselves. Other 
children were provided with ‘in- 
teresting seatwork. 

Every day toward the close of 
the activity period, each child 
put his materials in good order. 

The groups met often to judge 
the work, and to plan the next 
day’s problems and procedures. 

INTEGRATIONS 
A. Specific health habits. 
1. Caring for eyes, teeth, skin, 
hair, hands, nails, feet, clothing. 
2. Using clean towels and hand- 
kerchiefs. 
3. Practicing habits of cleanliness 
and safety in halls and lavatories 
and on playgrounds. 
4. Safeguarding others’ health by 
covering coughs and sneezes. 
5. Not handling another person’s 
food. 
6. Keeping money away from 
mouth. 

Eating fruits and vegetables 
daily. 

8. Washing fruits and vegetables 
thoroughly before cating. 


9. Drinking plenty of water ev- 
ery day. 
10. Drinking milk daily. 
11. Not eating candy regularly, 
and seldom eating it except after 
a meal. 
12. Resting quietly during mid- 
day rest period at school. 
13. Having a night’s sleep of the 
right length. 
§ to 6 years—13 hours 
6 to 7 years—12 hours 
7 to $ years—11 hours 
14. Sleeping with windows open 
and lights out. 
15. Rising promptly. 
16. Playing out of doors. 
17. Keeping happy at work and 
at play. 
B. Courtesy and consideration 
for others. 
1. At the Health Store. 
a) Giving friendly greetings. 
b) Making courteous requests. 
c) Not interrupting others un- 
necessarily. 
d) Being quick to help some- 
one in need. 
c) Excusing yourself when you 
walk in front of someone. 
2. Controlling voice and laugh- 
ter, especially in the cafeteria. 
3. Not 


without permission. 


using another's things 
4. Co-operating in worth-while 
work and play activities. 


§. Being a good audience. 





Their good-health store gave the children a reason for playing clerk 
and customer, reading stories, making signs, and modeling vegetables. 
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6. Not quarreling. 

7. Eating so as not to disturb 
anyone. 

8. Putting waste paper in a con- 
tainer. 

C. Reading, composition, story- 
telling, dramatizing. 

1. Making and reading health la- 
bels and charts. 

2. Reading and doing mimeo- 
graphed health lessons. 

3. Reading from health booklets, 
obtained free. 

4. Reading health stories from 
readers and library books. 

5. Reading health rhymes. 

6. Composing verses; invitations 
to our health program (see “Cul- 
minating Activities’). 

7. Narrating and dramatizing 
health stories. 

D. Writing labels, charts, verses, 
invitations. 

E. Art activities. 

1. Making large health pictures 
for decorating the sides of the 
Health Store. 

2. Painting foods, and modeling 
some of them. 

3. Drawing stick figures to illus- 
trate health rules. 

4. Making a_ health 
pasting appropriate cutouts on a 


frieze by 


tinted muslin background. 

F. Educational trips. 

1. Setting up standards for ex- 
cursions. 

2. Trips for fresh air, sunshine, 
and observation of surroundings. 
G. Music.—Singing health songs. 
H. Arithmetic. 

1. Counting major health rules. 


2. Studying and using ruler. 

3. Telling time. 

4. Making and using toy money. 
§. Buying and selling in the 
Health Store. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 
A. Giving a health program for 
the benefit of the other primary 
grades. 

B. Giving a health assembly. 


OUTCOMES 
A. The children are happier now 
that they are practicing health 
rules more consistently. 
B. More thoughtfulness for oth- 
ers is shown. 
C. Fewer pupils are absent from 
school because of illness. 
D. The pupils are relaxing bet- 
ter during the midday rest. 
E. There are fewer accidents in 
and around the school. 
F. The session finds 
the children (and consequently 


afternoon 


the teacher) less fatigued. 
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MAKING 


ANDWRITING is one of the 
H major instruments of learn- 
ing, and as such it deserves an 
important place in the curricu- 
lum. Literacy has been defined 
as the ability to read a newspaper 
intelligently and to write a letter 
readily. This definition implies 
that legibility without fluency in 
handwriting is of little value— 
and of course fluency without 
legibility is of no value whatever. 

Che effectiveness of any hand- 
writing instruction is measured 
by the pupils’ ability to write and 
to think at the same time. Spon- 
taneity in written expression is 
impossible if the writer is obliged 
to divide his attention between 
the thoughts he is expressing and 
the mechanics of writing. 

Too frequently handwriting in- 
struction falls short of its pur- 
pose for three reasons. 

First is the failure to regard 
handwriting as a tool. Since the 
sole value of a tool lies in the fa- 
cility with which it can be used, 
legibility and fluency are of equal 
importance. There is a definite 
body of handwriting principles 
to learn. There are habits to ac- 
quire, and these habits must be 
repeated until they become auto- 
matic. 

Second is failure to recognize 
that since living organisms are 
being educated, there is a rela- 
tionship between occasional lapses 
in quality of writing and the pe- 
riods of acceleration in muscular 
growth and neural development. 
In acquiring a skill, complete re- 
lease from tension and a feeling 
of well-being are essential. 

The third reason is the failure 
to individualize handwriting in- 
struction and to utilize a method 
of teaching which shows the 
pupil how to link legibility and 
fluency from the outset. 

The Baltimore Public Schools 
are developing a plan to teach 
handwriting in a way to enable 
the pupil to help himself at each 
grade level, and to ensure that 
the subject stays faught. The 
plan is based on the following 
assumptions: that all pupils do 
not require the same amount of 
time or practice in order to learn 
to write rapidly and legibly; that 
legible, fluent writers handle their 
school assignments readily; that 
pupils are more interested in in- 
dividual progress than in group 
progress; and that only those 
who master basic principles are 
able to maintain their skill, 
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HANDWRITING FUNCTION 


BEULAH P. BEALE 


Supervisor of Handwriting, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Analysis of errors found on 
papers collected from all the city 
elementary schools over a period 
of years revealed major 
handwriting difficulties: faulty 
endings; incorrectly made under 
curves; mixed slant; failure to 
give letters in the A group prop- 
er slant; incorrect formation of 
the initial stroke of 
ters as the capitals W, H, and K; 
incorrect endings on final +, m, 
and w; and failure to make the 
downstroke of / and d correctly. 


seven 


such let- 


With the foregoing errors as 
a guide the following principles 
have been evolved: 

1. End strokes as spacers be- 
tween words improve the legi- 
bility of writing more than any 
other single practice. 

2. Ability to make the under 
curve of the letter / improves the 
shape of many related letters and 
consequently the orderly appear- 
ance of written paragraphs. 

3. The letters which extend 
below the line should show the 
same slant as those above it. The 
principle of parallel slants brings 
about harmony in handwriting. 

4. In making a, if the swing is 
leftward and not upward, the 
slant of the letter is more likely 
to be correct. Once the principle 


is grasped, it improves not only 
the letter @ itself but also a group 
of related letters—d, g, q. 

§. Eleven capital letters ex- 
hibit an initial stroke shaped like 
a cane. The stroke consists of 
two parts, a loop and a down- 
stroke. Both should conform to 
the slant of the other letters. 

6. When b, m, or appears at 
the end of a word, there is a 
tendency to slur the last two 
strokes. Emphasis upon preci- 
sion in making the last down- 
stroke and the final upstroke 
removes a common fault. 

7. The letters ¢ and d consti- 
tute a special application of the 
! principle. Errors in letter for- 
mation are eliminated through 
recognition of the relationship of 
these letters to the / principle. 

An important outcome of use 
of these principles by teachers 
and pupils has been the devel- 
opment of a diagnostic guide for 
teachers and a simpler self-rating 
device for pupils of intermediate 
grades. The diagnostic guide di- 
rects progress on seven successive 
levels of improvement. In the 
application of the guide, sugges- 
tions are given at each step con- 
cerning what to study and what 
to practice in order to advance. 











What to Stud 


| End strokes 
The prin- 2. Is the 
ciple 


The principle 


Final 4, m, n 
principle 


The ¢ and d 
principle 





rewrite, aimi 


Proceed to Question 1. 


§° on to Question 2. 


exercise, and rewrite. 


| 





DIAGNOSTIC GUIDE 


1. Are the end strokes used as spacers? 


3. Are the slants above the line parallel to the 


down stroke is parallel to that of the ? 


of parallel slants below the line? 
slants 
The a 4. Does the a 

| principle 
The cane 5. Is the slant of the loo 
principle 


parallel with that of the ? 


6. Is the final down stroke of A, m, and a 
parallel to that of the ? 


7. Do the ¢ and d slant like the £ ? 


Directions 


Place your sample of writing below the guide and make sure | 
that tall letters are tall, as a starting point. 
tall letters toward the line above. 

If the answer is yes, go on to Question 
2. If the answer is no, study the principle, practice a remedial 
exercise (furnished by your teacher), and rewrite. 

m your writing demonstrates the use of the first principle, 
If the answer is yes, go on to Question 3. 
f the answer is no, study the second principle, practice a remedial 
Continue in this way. 


Diagnosis 


used as a guide for slant? 


start at the top so that the 


of the cane stroke 


If they are not, 
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Through its use pupils and teach- 
ers gain familiarity with the fun- 
damentals of good writing. 

The most skillfully devised 
plan for teaching handwriting, 
even when supported by ade- 
quate reference material, fails to 
convert handwriting into a tool 
unless it finally develops facility. 
To this end, the following sug- 
gestions are offered: 

1. Set the stage so that pupils 
may be relaxed and sufficiently 
comfor€able to perform at their 
best whenever they write. 


2. Introduce the ideas at the 


blackboard. 
grades opportunity to write on 
the blackboard. 

3. Introduce manuscript writ- 
ing through the use of the down- 
stroke done with rhythmic count. 
Continue by giving first the di- 
rect circle and later the indi- 
rect circle with rhythmic count. 
Time the count, always, to the 
natural reactive rate of the child’s 
movement. 


Give pupils in all 


4. Encourage fluency by using 
descriptive counts for words. 

§. Introduce cursive writing 
in the second half of the second 
grade. Give practice in matching 
the print and script letters and 
words. Then introduce cursive 
writing through the use of the 
downstroke done rhythmically. 
Continue by teaching the other 
two strokes of the letter / as a 
guide for slant. 

6. Show the pupil how the 
day’s lesson may be used in writ 
ing his name and other words. 

7. Encourage the pupils of in- 
termediate grades to judge thei: 
own writing on one paper each 
day by the following criteria: 

4) Are tall letters tall? 

b) Are end 


spacers? 


strokes used as 

c) Do I use the / principle as 
a guide for slant strokes? 

d) Are the slant strokes below 
the line parallel with those above 
the line? 

8. Direct the practice of short, 
appropriate exercises to correct 
violations of any principle. 

If the pupil has frequent prac- 
tice in rating himself, supervised 
at first by the teacher, he can 
discover and eliminate many of 
his own handwriting difficulties. 
Such practice shows the direction 
which remedial should 
take. The problems of “carry- 
over” and retention will disappear 
when instruction in handwriting 
has become specific. 


lessons 
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CREATIVE ART IN 


NATALIE ROBINSON COLE 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Eagle Rock Elementary School, 
Los Angeles, California 


ROUND the turn of the cen- 
A tury the art world began 
combing the African jungles for 
strangely carved figures made of 
wood. They bore little relation to 
the actual line and proportion of 
the human figure but they pos- 
sessed beauty. They were called 
“primitive.” 

Later we began hearing about 
“primitives” in painting. Many 
line pictures, perfect in propor- 
tion and perspective, were being 
stored away in basements of mu- 
seums, while in their places were 
hung simple, naive “primitives” 
from an earlier period. They ob- 
viously lacked proportion and 
perspective, but they had charm 
and appeal that spoke directly to 
the heart. 

Then the discovery was made 
that the child is a primitive in 
his art work, with no compul- 
sion to follow the actual appear- 
ance and proportions of people 
Instead he has the 
precious gift of “unconscious dis- 


and things. 
tortion.” He possesses dynamic 
rhythm, imaginative detail, and 
sincerity. Children’s work began 
to be exhibited throughout the 
country, and art critics stood in 
awe. 

One can readily see why this 
new respect for children’s art as 
children’s art has caused a great 
upset. It is no longer education- 
ally sound for a teacher to study 
art and then pass the adult rules 
on to her pupils. A teacher can’t 
teach because it 
It is in- 


children’s art 


isn't inside her to teach. 
side the children. 


So the teacher’s 






This boy has a vivid mental image that 


new role becomes one of geffing 
it out. She does this by spending 
her time and energies in freeing 
the children of self-consciousness 
and inhibitions, and giving them 
confidence. 

“But how do we go about it in 
the classroom?” “What do we 
say?” “How do we start?” 

First let us make sure that we 
understand what we're up against. 
True, in the beginning the child 
is an artist. In the first grade he 
paints with power and abandon. 
His pictures stretch as far as his 
arm can reach. But then some- 
thing starts happening to him. 
He copies paper dolls and fills in 
coloring books. At home, he is 
praised only if his draftmanship 
is considered good; at school, the 
teacher often notices neat work 
and fails to recognize true orig- 
inality. Living brings tensions, 
frustrations, and lack of faith. 
Little by little the child pushes 
his own art deep within him and 
tries to please adults. 

By the time the child reaches 
the middle grades he is stalled 
like an automobile. What would 
we do with a stalled car? We 
certainly would not push it and 
push it and wear ourselves out, 
getting nowhere for our effort. 
We would face the issue, find out 
what’s wrong, and put our time 
and energies into getting the car 
going again on its own power. 
That’s what we must do with 
middle-grade pupils. 

Let us imagine that we are hav- 
ing our first painting lesson. It 
is nine o'clock in the morning. 





~ 


‘is taking form under the strokes : 


of his brush. His classmates called the painting beautiful. Eaton 


MIDDLE 










yA 


m1. Sh 


In this girl’s painting of Chinatown, money is being thrown into the 


GRADES 


ed 


Wishing Pond. Note the dramatic swing of the sidewalk. Faton 


The teacher is fresh and so are 
the children. The teacher looks 
about and sees many new hair- 
She asks, “How many of 
you have been to the barbershop 
lately?” 

“T have.” “I have.” “I have.” 

“How many of you have been 
to the barbershop at some time 
or other?” 

Hands go up all over the room. 

“And the rest of us have 
peeked in the window. Why not 
paint the barbershop! We'll paint 
it our own way! We'll make it 
feel like a barbershop. Close your 
eyes and see the barbershop and 
then be ready to tell one thing 
you could paint in your picture. 
Ready! Fritz, what would you 
put in your picture?” 

“I'd put my uncle. He’s a bar- 
ber with a three-chair shop.” 

“Fine! What would you put 
in your picture, Harry?” 

“I'd put the electric-fan thing 
on the ceiling and the people 


cuts. 


waiting.” 

“I'd paint a big sign, ‘Mike’s 
Sanitary Shop—the Best in the 
West.’ ” 

“I'd paint the mirrors and the 
washbowls.” 

“I'd make a lot of neat signs— 
‘Look Your Best,’ ‘Watch Your 
Hat and Coat,’ “This Is a Union 
Shop.’ ” 

The fact that the children are 
about to paint the same subject 
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makes it easier for the teacher. 
Moreover, a mass interest is en- 
gendered that will do much to 
help free each child. It doesn’t 
mean that all the children will be 
painting alike. There are forty 
ways to paint a barbershop. So 
let us not hurry this discussion 
and build-up. If children’s inter- 
est and imagination are aroused, 
they'll paint faster when they get 
started. 

But even after the interest is 
well established, there’s another 
important step in the freeing 
process. It has to do with color- 
ing in. 

If children are allowed to color 
as they please while they are still 
inhibited and embarrassed, they 
will use the coloring process as an 
escape. They will fuss from col- 
or to color, pretending to be very 
busy indeed, but actually accom- 
The children 
get only a small part of their pic- 
ture painted and it is tight and 
imitative. 

So, in the beginning, let us give 
the pupils a means through which 
their innate rhythm and patterns 
can flow. There will be time for 
many colors later. 

We can say, “Today let’s mix 
two or three colors to give us one 
beautiful color and paint our 
whole picture with it. Then we 
won't have to stop to shift colors. 
We'll mix it (Continued on page 56) 


plishing nothing. 
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The Adopted Child 


DOROTHY 


BRATTON 


Teacher of English, Public Schools, Mattoon, Illinois 


RE there definite ways in 
which a teacher, by the wise 


use of classroom situations, can 
relieve the tension which often 
marks the relationship of the 
adopted child with his parents 
and with his classmates? Expe- 
rience proves that there are. A 
discussion of some typical situa- 
tions may be of value to teachers 
who have one or more adopted 
children. in their classes. 

A few problems rise from the 
simple fact that a child was born 
than those he 
In the first 


place, many adopted children are 


of other parents 


now calls his own. 


not told about their status soon 
enough. What should the teacher 
of a twelve-year-old girl do when 
a mother says, “She is adopted, 
but be careful that you never let 
her know it. We want her al- 
ways to believe that she is our 
own.’ That mother is utterly 


amazed when the teacher an- 
swers, “I have known for years 
that she was adopted, and if I 
have known it, don’t you sup- 
pose others have? How can you 
hope that she will always remain 
in ignorance of this fact? Some- 
one will tell her, surely, and there 
will be a tremendous hurt that 
telling her earlier might have 
avoided.” 

In simple fairness, and through 
respect for his personal dignity, a 
child should have his identity 
securely established in his own 
mind so that it will not have to 
be altered later. 

Then 


fear that telling a child that he is 
adopted will make him feel inse- 


there are parents who 


cure. To them it may be pointed 
out that any child, adopted or 
not, feels insecure at times, and 
that such a feeling can best be 
combated by repeated evidences 
of affection. Parents have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to build se- 
curity for an adopted child by 
their manner when they explain 
to him that of all the world’s 
children, he was the special one 
they chose. Perhaps the teacher 
can transmit something of this 
point of view to the parents who 
prefer that the truth be with- 
held from their son or daughter. 

Occasionally we find an adopt- 
ed child who is suffering from 
It is regret- 
tably true that children have 
been adopted to satisfy parental 


emotional neglect. 
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ego and that, once the child is 
established in his new home, he 
automatically becomes obligated 
for the rest of his life to his new 
Stories like that of the 
little girl who was taken to the 


parents. 


attic every year on her birthday 
and shown the ragged garments 
in which she was dressed when 
she arrived at the new home, one 
hopes are exaggerated. Gratitude 
can hardly be forced, and affec- 
tion and security are not found- 
ed upon fear. 

Other problems arise because 
some parents are too strict with 
their adopted children, expecting 
from them a higher standard of 
behavior than would ever have 
been exacted from children their 
An attitude dan- 
a child’s welfare was 


own by birth. 
gerous to 
expressed by the mother who 
said, “I want you to let me know 
the slightest thing he ever does 
that is wrong. We don't know 
who his parents were, or what bad 
traits he may have inherited.” 
On the other 
adopted children are spoiled and 


hand, many 
overindulged. After being with- 


out children for many _ years, 


some parents try to do for a 
child in a year all that natural 


children 


would have spread over a life- 


parents with several 


time. An experienced teacher 
can readily see the fault in a 
mother’s reasoning when she says, 
“He is so unhappy, and so am I; 
the other children don’t like him 
at all. 


anything in his whole life.” 


I have never denied him 
It is 
not easy to help such a mother 
see that by heaping material gifts 
on a child and teaching him self- 
ishness she is building for him a 
personality which other children 
do not find acceptable. 

Are there specific means by 
which the teacher can help to 
lessen the severity of the prob- 
lems presented by the adopted 
child? 
very earnestly put her stamp of 
“You 
It is 
no wonder that you love her and 
want to please her.” These are 
magic indeed! A_ ten- 
year-old girl, who was not quite 
certain of her place in the life of 


In the first place, she can 


approval upon his home. 
have a charming mother. 


words 


her mother after her stepfather 
entered the picture, was made 
radiantly happy when her teach- 
er, after a visit to her home, said, 
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‘ r . 
“Your parents are so much inter- 


ested in your work, and isn’t it 
fine of your father to help you 
so much with your arithmetic?” 

In case the adopted child has 
been overindulged at home, good 
résults can often be secured by 
arranging for him to work with 
a group. Eventually he will have 
to learn to subordinate his wishes 
The other pupils will 
that 


to theirs. 
discipline him in a way 
adults alone could never do. He 
will see his selfishness as a liability 
to be discarded. Team play on 
the playground, as well as group 
work in the classroom, will great- 
ly help the spoiled child, whether 
adopted or not. 

The adopted child who has 
been the object of neglect or of 


discipline that is too strict needs 


affection most of all. If he is not 
sure that he is really loved and 
wanted, his life is barren indeed. 
A teacher may feel herself pow- 


erless to alter the home situation, 


but for several of the child's 
waking hours, at least, she can 
supply a counterbalance. Small 


acts of kindness on the part of 
a teacher are regarded far more 
highly than she perhaps realizes, 
Thus an upper-grade teacher 
finds such comments as these not 
unusual, when children speak in- 
formally of teachers they have 
liked: 
I was in the hospital”; “She wrote 
Mother a 


“She came to see me when 


little 
lent me a 


when my 
“She 
the day 


note 
brother died”; 
quarter I forgot my 
lunch”; “Once she let me _ bor- 


row her (Continued on page 56) 





Readjusting to Peace 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 
Teacher, Benjamin Franklin School, New York, N.Y. 


HE end of the war finds some 
T children floundering about, 
trying to readjust themselves to 
Their 


problems are as varied as their 


a peacetime environment. 


personalities, and no one can an- 
ticipate them all. Neither can 
there be any standard way of 
treating these problems. How- 
ever, a teacher who has given 
thought to the matter of recon- 
version as it affects elementary 
pupils will be better able to cope 


The 


problems that follow, and the 


with situations that arise. 


suggested solutions, are typical. 
SALVAGE-DRIVE LEADER 


During the war, Lucy’s class 
went in for salvage work, and 
She brought 
in more scrap paper and initiated 
more pupil activity than anyone 
else. On the Children’s Front she 
was an enthusiastic and tireless 
Now things are differ- 
Salvage campaigns under 


Lucy was a leader. 


worker. 
ent. 
the auspices of the school have 
stopped; children have more time 
on their hands; and—Lucy is un- 
happy! She is a fair student, but 
she must be contented to be 
paced by the more scholastically 
minded pupils. “Being paced” is 
a strange experience for a girl 
who was a leader throughout the 
war years. Consequently she is 
not half trying in her studies, 
and there is danger of her falling 
below the standard. 


The teacher who has such a 
pupil in her class is faced with a 
“salvage situation”—only it is a 
pupil’s mental attitude that is to 
be salvaged and not war materi- 
al. The experience that children 
have acquired in working with 
and for the community may still 
be utilized. Convert a war com- 
mittee to a peace committee and 
fill a void that children nowadays 
experience. Civic improvement 
committees, 4-H Clubs, volunteer 
groups to help in veterans’ hos- 
pitals, and the like, can be made 
appealing to children. The teach- 
er may do a great service by di- 
recting the pupils’ energies into 
These new un- 
dertakings will provide them not 
only with scope for personal de- 
velopment but with an incentive 
for improvement in their class- 
work. 


MIGRANT CHILDREN 


Jim is a 


such channels. 


“war migrant” child. 
When the nation rolled up its 
sleeves and walked into the war 
factories, Jim’s father found a 
job in another city. His family 
moved there and Jim grew rather 
fond of the new place and adapt- 
ed himself quickly. Now that the 
war is over, Jim’s family has re- 
turned to the home town and 
Jim seems unhappy. 

It appears that the work has a 
different flavor from that which 
he did in (Continued on page 62) 
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SEATWORK FOR ANY MONTH 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY R. MARTIN 





1 First-Grade Supervisor, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 
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“TORIES TO READ 


Conrad’s Red Mittens 


BURRALL 


ONRAD was making a snow 
man, and Stormy, the black 
spaniel, was helping. Conrad was 
a little boy and couldn’t roll big 
snowballs all by himself, so his 
snow man was not large. Stormy 
helped by racing in the snow and 
barking. 

Conrad had rolled one ball of 
snow around and around. It was 
to make the bottom of the snow 
man. Then he rolled a second 
snowball and put it on the top 
of the first one. 

Py this time Conrad’s new red 
mittens were wet. He called them 
his “grown-up mittens” because 
they were his first mittens that 
weren't fastened to a string that 
went around his neck. 

Conrad had to be careful not 
to lose his grown-up mittens. His 
mother said, “When you take off 
the red mittens, if they are dry 
put them in your coat pocket. If 
they are wet we will put them 
by the stove to dry.” 

Now Conrad’s mittens were 
damp, and he wanted to take 
them off. He couldn’t put them 
in his pocket because they were 
wet. He didn’t want to take them 
into the house. So he rolled a lit- 
tle ball for the snow man’s head. 

Then he took off the red mit- 
tens and laid them down. He got 











BRYSON 


some pieces of coal to make the 
snow man’s face. It was nearly 
dark when he had finished. He 
turned to pick up his red mittens. 
There were no mittens—not a 
sign of red anywhere on the 
snow. 

Conrad looked around the 
snow man. Then he searched all 
over the yard. Stormy ran with 
him. But they couldn’t find the 
red mittens. Conrad hunted so 
long that his mother finally called 
to him to come in. 

All through supper Conrad 
thought about the red mittens. 
If he couldn’t find them, he 
would have to wear mittens on 
a string again. 

“Are you tired from making 
the snow man?” asked Conrad’s 
mother. 

“Maybe,” said Conrad. He did 
not like to tell her why he was 
so unhappy. Stormy’s jong ears 
drooped and he looked unhappy 
too. 
When it was bedtime Conrad 
did not coax to stay up longer. 
He went straight to bed and tried 
to go to sleep, so he wouldn't 
worry about his lost mittens. 

In the morning while Conrad 
was dressing, Stormy picked up 
one of Conrad’s socks and trot- 
ted around with it in his mouth. 
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He pushed up a corner of the rug 
with his. paws and tucked the 
sock under. It was almost out 
of sight, but not quite. 

“Stormy,” said Conrad, “you 
think it is fun to hide my sock. 
What would happen if I couldn’t 
find it? If I couldn’ find it?” 
he repeated. It made him think 
of the lost mittens. 

“Stormy, did you hide my red 
mittens?” asked Conrad. 

Stormy rolled over and over. 

Conrad ate his breakfast. Then 
he hustled into his snow suit and 
ran out to the yard. Stormy 
romped after him. 


“Stormy, where did you hide 
my mittens?” asked Conrad. 

Round and round the snow 
man ran Stormy. But Conrad 
walked slowly and looked care- 
fully at the ground. He saw a 
speck of red sticking out of the 
snow behind the snow man. 

Conrad reached down and 
pulled the bit of red. Out of a 
hole in the snow, where Stormy 
had hidden them, came the red 
mittens. Conrad was so happy 
to have his mittens that he did 
not scold Stormy. All he said 
was, “Did you think you were 


hiding a bone, Stormy?” 


The Little Star’s Blue Dress 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


y peaR child,” said Star 

Mother, as she looked at 
one of her little stars, “I can’t 
see why you want a blue dress. 
Your silver dress is lovely.” 

“I know, Mother,” the little 
star answered, “but I can’t see 
why I should always have to wear 
silver. I think a soft deep blue 
is much prettier. Besides, if my 
dress were dark blue instead of 
silver I wouldn’t have to work 
half so hard to keep it bright. I 
am forever polishing my silver 
dress. And another thing,” she 
added, “there are two children 
who always look up to see me be- 
fore they go to bed, and make a 
wish. They would be pleased to 
see me wearing a new blue dress, 
I feel sure. Please, Mother, I 
should so like to surprise them!” 

Star Mother shook her head 
sadly. “You are a very foolish, 
vain little star,” she said, “but 
you shall have a blue dress. Only 
remember, if you get it, you will 
have to wear it until it is com- 
pletely worn out.” 

The little star was so happy 
that she twinkled merrily on the 
tips of her toes. “I shall be the 
only star child with a velvety 
dark blue dress,” she gloated. 
“All of the other stars will envy 
me, and my child friends ‘way 


* down below will think I am 


the most wonderful star in the 
world!” 

The next day the blue dress 
was ready and the little star put 
it on gleefully. It was beauti- 
ful—as blue as the night sky. 
“Look at me!” she called to her 
sisters. “Did you ever see such 
a lovely dress?” and she twirled 
about. “Aren’t you sorry you 
didn’t ask for blue ones, too?” 

The other stars looked. “It is 
a beautiful dress,” said one of 
them, “but I liked your silver 
dress just as well. 
so brightly.” 

“You are saying that because 
you didn’t think of asking for a 
blue one,” retorted the little star. 
“I know my child friends down 
on earth will be pleased to see 
me.” She smoothed the folds of 
her beautiful dress and waited 
impatiently for evening to come. 

The sunshine finally faded 
away and all the little stars began 
to twinkle and shine in the dark- 
ened sky. The little star with 
the blue dress watched eagerly 
for the light from the children’s 
room to beam out in the night. 
That would mean they were get- 
ting ready for bed. Finally she 
saw it, and her heart beat quick- 
ly. The children went to the win- 
dow and leaned out to look up 
at the stars. (Continued on page 64) 
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Real Courage 


THEODORE M. RIDER 


OY DRAKE opened the door 
R and looked at the thermom- 
eter on the porch. “Ten degrees 
below freezing,” he said, with a 
shiver. “That'll take good care 
of last week’s thaw.” 

The telephone rang and he 
hurried to answer it. “Bring your 
skates and knapsack right over,” 
his cousin Hank said. “Uncle 
Bob has hurt his leg, and you and 
I have to take provisions to him 
at his farm.” 

“T'll come right over, Hank.” 
Roy was about to hang up, when 
Hank added quickly, “Roy, the 
Beavers are going along. They 
were planning to skate on the 
river this afternoon anyway.” 

Roy had been hoping to join 
the Beaver Club all year. He was 
glad to have this chance to be 
with the group. 

Running up to the attic for his 
knapsack, he looked for it by the 
chimney where he had left it, 
but it wasn’t there. After a long 
search he found it packed away 
ina trunk. When he finally ar- 
rived at Hank’s home, the Beaver 
Club boys were all waiting for 
him. It was not a very good be- 
ginning, Roy thought. 

Hank’s mother packed Roy’s 
knapsack full of home-cooked 
food. Hank’s was already on his 
back. “I want you and Hank 
to promise to get this food to 
Uncle Bob safely,” she said. 

“I promise,” Roy said. 

“So do I,” Hank added. 

As Roy strapped his knapsack 
to his back, Hank whispered, 
“This is your final test, Roy. 
Pass it and we'll vote you into 
our club.” 

The boys trudged heavily over 
the frozen fields to Como Creek. 
‘I'm glad it turned cold again 
last night,” Hank said, as they 
put on their skates. “We can 
skate all the way to the farm.” 

The boys tied together the lac- 
es of their shoes and hung them 
from their necks. Then they all 
started off in a bunch. Roy dug 
his blades into the ice. They cut 


deeper than he expected. Sud- 
denly he heard an ominous crack 
and turned sharply for the bank. 

Tubby Miller stopped. “Where 
are you going?” he demanded. 

“The ice might break if we 
bunch up,” Roy explained. “We 
should skate single file.” 

“I’m twice as heavy as you and 
I’m not scared,” Tubby scoffed. 
He stroked ahead to the Beavers. 
They talked together; then Hank 
shouted, “Come on, Roy. The 
creek’s not over your head.” 

Roy followed several feet be- 
hind the group. “Of course the 
creek isn’t deep,” he reasoned. 
“But if I break through, the food 
in the pack will be soaked and 
spoiled.” He didn’t get a chance 
to do any explaining, however. 
He had to stroke hard and fast to 
keep from being left far behind. 

His shoulders began to ache 
from their heavy load. When 
the boys finally halted before a 
bridge, he was out of breath. 

“The ice under the bridge 
looks awfully thin,” Tubby pant- 
ed, and winked at the group. 

“Maybe we should crawl up 
the bank and come down on the 
other side,” another Beaver add- 
ed laughing. 

The bridge was wide and the 
ice under it looked solid enough. 
Glumly, Roy sat on a snowbank. 

Hank turned with raised eye- 
brows. “You're not afraid to go 
under, are you, Roy?” 

“Of course not.” Roy pushed 
away from the snowbank, but his 
cousin raised his hand. 

“We Beavers never ask anyone 
to do anything unless we do it 
first. Come on, Beavers.” 

Five pairs of skates dug into 
the ice. They made a loud hol- 
low sound as they passed under 
the span. The frozen surface 
sank, and a large crack appeared 
as it rose again. Roy stared. 

“Come on,” Tubby called from 
the other side. 

Roy pointed to the crack. It 
was barely noticeable because the 
ice had closed in. 




















“Have I got to take your hand 
and lead you?” Hank asked. 

Roy set his chin, dug his blade 
points into the bank, and climbed 
up to the road. When he reached 
the other side of the bridge, the 
Beavers were gliding around a 
far bend. His heart heavy as lead, 
he stroked vigorously to overtake 
them. He’d show them he could 
skate, anyway. 

The ice in the center of the 
creek seemed to be thinning. The 
water was shallower but swifter 
upstream. He moved in closer to 
shore. Ice cakes and tree stumps 
barred his way, and he slowed 
down to pass them. When he ar- 
rived at the bend, the Beavers 
were already at the new bridge. 

Hank shook his head and low- 
ered his eyes when Roy arrived. 
Roy realized that the Beavers 
had decided he hadn’t made the 
grade. If only he could prove 
what he was made of without 
taking any foolish chances! But 
Uncle Bob’s farmhouse was just 
on the other side of the new 
bridge. It was too late. 

“Say,” Tubby cried. “There’s 
a rock sticking up under the 
bridge and there’s water showing 
around it. It must be pretty 
shallow there.” 

“But that rock’s a whopper.” 
Hank eyed it respectfully. “The 
workmen had to dig around it 
when they were building the 
bridge last summer.” 

“Well, now that slowpoke has 
arrived, let’s go,” Tubby said. 

“Hold it!” Hank frowned. 
“We'll play safe and go under 
one at a time. The ice near the 
bridge wall looks solid enough.” 
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“The current is swifter here,” 
Roy blurted. “It’s not safe.” 

His cousin shrugged. Adjust- 
ing his pack straps, he leaned for- 
ward to skim over the ice. But 
halfway under, the protuding 
edge of his knapsack scraped the 
bridge wall and sent him spin- 
ning toward the rock. He wa- 
vered; then tripped and crashed 
down. The next instant he was 
standing in water up to his neck. 

He called out, “I would have 
made it if I hadn’t tripped.” He 
tried to scramble up on the ice 
but his water-soaked clothes and 
pack weighed him down. 

“I'd stretch out and grab your 
hand,” Tubby shouted, “but I’m 
too heavy.” 

Hank’s lips were turning pur- 
ple. “Hurry and think of some- 
thing,” he chattered. 

The boys turned to Roy. He 
was Hank’s cousin and the light- 
est among them. Roy started to 
slip off his pack. Pulling Hank 
from the freezing creek water 
was no show-off stunt. 

As he figured how to crawl on 
the ice and stretch out, he sud- 
denly thought of a way that 
Hank could help himself. “Slip 
out of your pack straps, Hank,” 
he said. “Then you can slide your 
chest on the ice and kick your- 
self up the rest of the way.” 

Hank was too cold to argue. 
He wriggled from his knapsack 
and let it sink. Then he was able 
to struggle up on firm ice. 

The Beavers, meanwhile, had 
put on their shoes. And now, ig- 
noring Roy, they wrapped their 
sweaters about the shaking Hank. 
Then they (Continued on page 64) 
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Making Reading 
a Meaningful Process 


MARY D. REED 


Assistant Director, Division of Teaching, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


EADING is thinking; it is the 
R process of extracting mean- 
ing from the printed page. 
teacher of reading is confronted 


Any 
by two problems: first, making 
the reading meaningful from the 
standpoint of interpretation, and 
second, making it meaningful 
from the standpoint of an un- 
derstanding of the skills basic to 
the process. Much has been writ- 
ten in regard to the first problem, 


The 


second is a problem which teach- 


but more needs to be done. 


ers recognize, but to date little 
has been written about the pro- 
cedures which enable children to 
help themselves as a result of their 
intelligent understanding of the 
reading process. 
An illustration will furnish a 
basis for a discussion of this two- 
Herbert, 
years old, was reading a story 


fold problem: seven 
having as a major event a family 
picnic. As he finished reading the 
incident in which the mother 
very carefully packed the freshly 
baked cake in the lunch basket, 
he looked up at his teacher and 
remarked, “Boy, I bet that cake 
tasted good!” Then, returning 
to his book, he added, “Guess I'd 
better find out where they went!” 

Soon Herbert needed help in 
pronouncing the word brook, so 
he went to the teacher for help. 
“Have you tried to pronounce it 
yourself?” she asked. “Well, it 
looks like book, but it isn’t,’” was 
the reply. “You know some of 
it,” commented the teacher, as she 
pronounced it for him. “What 
does it mean?” Herbert wanted 
to know. The teacher explained 
the meaning by comparing the 
brook of the story with the little 
artificial stream near by. 

It is clear from the standpoint 
of reading interpretation that this 
story was a very good choice for 
Herbert. He had a background 
of family fun which included 
picnics. For many children whose 
mothers do not bake and who 
have little pleasure in family life, 
the story would be meaningless. 
Of course, a teacher, anticipating 
the story in the text, could ar- 
range a noonday picnic in the 
near-by park and thus provide 


the necessary experience for chil- 
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dren with little or no background 
of picnic fun. 

From the standpoint of the 
reading process, it is apparent 
that Herbert understood stories. 
He knew, for example, that in a 
story of a picnic, there would be 
a trip, so he was looking for a 
destination. But brook was out 
of his experience, so context clues 
failed him. He tried phonetics 


but the results were not satis- 


factory, appeal to 
the teacher—his never-failing re- 
source. At this stage of the read- 
ing, the teacher did not divert 
him by explaining the phonet- 
ic difference between book and 
brook. Herbert wanted to get 
on with the story, and that les- 
son could come later. 

At another time, however, the 
teacher will ask such questions 
as the following: “How do you 
help yourself when you come to 


hence the 


words you cannot pronounce?” 
“How do you figure out the 
meaning of words that are new?” 
Out of the discussion of 
questions the teacher will deter- 
mine the needs of the children, 
and plan the next steps of the 
reading-process program. 


such 


Two suggestions for ensuring 
background have already been 
implied: the first, to discover the 
previous experiences of the chil- 
dren as a basis for the selection 
of books and stories; the second, 
to prepare for special reading as- 
signments by providing experi- 
ence backgrounds, as in the case 
of the noonday picnic. 

Other suggestions for develop- 
ing meanings essential to inter- 
preting reading content follow. 

1. Consider that the problem 
of dealing with basic concepts 
and vocabulary is involved in ev- 
ery content subject. Each has an 
essential body of meanings. 

2. Examine the manuals which 
If the basic 
concepts are listed and meanings 
discussed, much of the problem is 
solved. If the basic concepts have 
not been listed, read the texts 
carefully and list the important 


Use the 


accompany texts. 


ones in your desk copy. 

list from year to year. 
3. After determining the es- 

sential concepts or understand- 
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yourself in the 
Textbooks 
are written by authors whose 
background differs from that of 
the child who reads them. 
result, what was meant to be an 


ings, imagine 


child’s place. 


often 


Asa 


explanation is often confusing. 
If you will consider yourself to 
be a child of a given age reared 
in the environment of the school, 
you can discover what experi- 
ences must be provided. 

4. Plan in advance. Obviously 
the preceding suggestions must 
be carried out before specific 
plans for teaching are developed. 

§. Make haste slowly. Discuss- 
ing what pupils already know 
about a topic and listing, with 
them, terms which they will need 
frequently during their study 
will save time later. The plan of 


having children list questions to 
answer or problems to solve en- 
ables them to approach their read- 
ing with purpose and insight. 

6. Take time to discuss mean- 
ings which are sufficiently impor- 
The teacher who merely 
said, “Next question,” to the 
fifth-graders who had just caught 
the import of the fact that the 
earth has a 


tant. 


circumference of 
25,000 miles missed an opportu- 
nity to help children appreciate 
the geographic and historic im- 
plications of the size of the earth. 

7. Help children to realize that 
meanings grow. Sum up what has 
been discovered about particular 
“What is your picture 


concepts. 
; “Has it changed 


of a jungle?” 
since we began studying the Pa- 
cific Islands?” (Continued on page 60) 





Preparing Children 
to Write Stories 


ANASTASIA FURMAN 


Formerly, Teacher, Ashland County Rural Normal School, 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


UCCESS in creative composition 
S in the first and second grades 
does not come about without con- 
siderable preparatory spadework. 
The child must first develop an 
enthusiasm for stories, a sense of 
sentence structure, the ability to 
relate stories orally, and the skills 
of penmanship. Then, he must 
learn to correlate the expression 
of his own ideas in complete sen- 
tences with the newly acquired 
skills of manuscript writing. 

Enthusiasm for stories begins 


when a parent, or some other 
adult, takes a child on his lap and 
reads or tells him stories and 


nursery rhymes. While this is 
outside the teacher’s control for 
the most part, she should never 
neglect the opportunity of sug- 
gesting that school-age pupils 
read to their younger sisters and 
brothers at home, or fail to em- 
phasize to parents the importance 
of the small child’s being read to. 

In many instances the teacher 
must assume that no experience 
background has been established. 
So she must begin herself to 
arouse the child’s interest in sto- 
ries by reading aloud from the 
classics that generations of girls 
and boys have loved. She should 
not hesitate to reread a favorite 
story if a child requests it. The 


success of both his reading and 
composition depends upon the 
momentum built up by interest. 

Before the child can undertake 
any storytelling or story writing, 
he must learn what a sentence is. 
From the time he starts reading 
he can point out sentences in his 
book and count sentences on a 
page as he notes the introductory 
capital letter and the concluding 
period or question mark. The 
teacher can provide occasions for 
him to speak sentences to the 
Each day she can devise 
brief little drills that require him 
to answer in one sentence such 
questions as the following. What 
is the name of the child sitting 
beside you? What color dress or 
suit are you wearing today? What 
is your address? During such 
drills she should direct the child 


to avoid answering in single words 


class. 


and should keep him to one sen- 
tence until he acquires a feeling 
for the form. Months of this 
kind of practice will be neces- 
sary before he is ready to present 
sentences. For all but the 
most talented, it will be wisest 


two 


not to exceed three sentences the 
first year. 

Subjects for two- and three- 
sentence them- 
selves in 


stories suggest 
(Continued on page 66) 
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sing 
bring 
ring 
wing 
thing 
king 
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take 


shake 


wake 


no 
SO 


go 
ago 


well 


bell 
tell 
sell 
spell 


cold 
hold 
told 
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gold 
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call 
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Rockwell Kent’s 


“POLAR EXPEDITION” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


In this beautiful idealized landscape 
the artist gives us more than mere rocks, 
snow, and sky. He has expressed the joy 
he felt in northwest Greenland—a joy 
that caused him to say, “The country and 
its life are an experience in happiness 
never to be forgotten.” 

Do you suppose that anyone who had 
been in Greenland would recognize this 
scene? A Coast Guardsman who had been 
stationed in Greenland for a long time 


looked at the picture and turned away in 
disappointment. Why? Because the paint- 
ing did not show Greenland as he re- 
membered it. He thought a painting 
should be realistic, like a colored photo- 
graph. An artist, however, will use his 
imagination and create something vivid 
and radiant even from a commonplace 
scene. Rockwell Kent paints pictures like 
that. He has been described as dynamic 
and vital—‘‘a tempestuous spirit.” 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


The Eskimos do not know what lies be- 
yond the hills. Yet they sing to their 
dogs and urge them ahead. Don’t you 
wish you were going with them? 

At what season of the year is this polar 
expedition starting? Don’t be misled by 
the snow. If it were winter, would the 
sun be shining near the North Pole? The 
strong blue shadows show that it is shin- 
ing in this picture. Rockwell Kent tells 
us, “Spring in northwest Greenland is the 
season for travel and exploration. The 
sun has returned and by the end of May 
is shining twenty-four hours a day.” 

Did you look at some other part of the 
picture before you noticed the Eskimos 
and their dogs? Why does the sky attract 
one’s attention first? No other artist 
paints more brilliantly beautiful blue 
skies. Find some blue places on the jag- 
ged slopes, also. The blue helps to em- 
phasize their angular, geometric forms. 

Mr. Kent’s architectural feeling and 
training are apparent in the way he ar- 
ranges the sharp-peaked arctic mountains. 
He leads our eyes to the clear jewel-like 
sky by the massive pyramids placed one 
behind another. Like huge monuments in 
the majestic landscape, they tower above 
the small figures strung out rhythmically 
across the lower part of the picture. 

How many persons are shown? Why 
did the artist include so few? More would 
have detracted from the awesomeness of 
the landscape, yet there are enough to 
keep the scene cheerful despite the ex- 
panse of snow and ice. Ice? Where is it? 
Mr. Kent says, “The sea is still frozen and 
deeply covered with wind-packed snow.” 
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If you were in the party, you might 
ride on one of the heavily loaded sledges 
pulled by a team of dogs. How many 
seem to be in each team? Are the dogs 
lively or lazy, surly or spirited? Their 
upstanding bushy tails make them appear 
happy and eager. How do you know that 
they are pulling? How can you tell that 
the Eskimos are helping them? The artist 
explains, “On fair days and under good 
conditions a trip of fifty to seventy-five 
miles, with dogs drawing a laden sledge, 
is easily accomplished.” 

The grouping of the members of the 
expedition was carefully planned. No- 
tice that each group—driver, sledge, and 
dogs—differs from the others somewhat 
in size and contour. Combined, they 
form a pleasingly unified horizontal pat- 
tern across the foreground. Also, they re- 
peat some of the color of the mountains. 

This picture is easy to “read” because 
of the artist’s great skill in organizing and 
simplifying the scene. Together let’s lo- 
cate the four big planes or areas into which 
he has divided the whole—the sky, the 
mountains, the lower snow-covered rocks, 
and the level foreground. Which has a 
rough, jagged edge? Which has two 
parallel straight edges? All unimportant 
and confusing details have been omitted, 
but something has been added. It is 
Rockwell Kent’s buoyant spirit and strong 
character, his magic touch. Someone has 
called him “one of the chosen few who 
fulfill the artist’s true function.” 


LocATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION 
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THE ARTIST 


When Rockwell Kent was a boy, he 
liked to draw, and he has always under- 
stood and appreciated children’s art work. 
I have heard him tell about helping a six- 
year-old girl to exhibit her paintings. 

Mr. Kent, who was born in 1882 in 
Tarrytown, New York, planned to be 
an architect, and he entered the Columbia 
University School of Architecture. But 
in the summer of 1898, while studying 
with William M. Chase, he realized that 
he wanted to paint. His other teachers 
included Robert Henri, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, and Abbott Thayer. Even his 
early work was exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design, and he became the 
youngest artist represented in the Metro- 
politan Museum’s permanent collection. 

Attracted by the seacoast, Mr. Kent 
went to Monhegan Island, where he built 
a house for himself, worked as a lobster- 
man, and enjoyed the rugged life and the 
bitter cold of a Maine winter. He under- 
stands the point of view of men who toil 
hard with their hands. 

This artist has traveled to numerous 
out-of-the-way corners of the world— 
among them Newfoundland, Alaska, 
Tierra del Fuego, and Greenland, places 
which he has pictured and has described 
in such books as Wilderness, Voyaging, 
Salamina, and N by E. His wood engrav- 
ings, lithographs, and pen-and-ink draw- 
ings give him a high place in the graphic 
arts; he has done murals; and he is known 
to have been a pioneer in raising adver- 
tising art standards, Artist, author, ex- 
plorer, lecturer, and dairy farmer—he 
finds in varied activities the opportunity 
to express his vigorous enjoyment of life. 

Rockwell Kent’s paintings are owned by 
galleries in New York, London, Chicago, 
Detroit, Boston, and Washington. 





Ausable Forks, New York 


Dear Kips: 

This is a picture of an impor- 
tant part of life in the Far North: 
travel. I don’t believe there’s a 
boy in the world—or a girl, for 
that matter—who wouldn't love it 
in the North. 

One of my boys spent a year in 
Greenland with me when he was 
fourteen. He liked it so much that 
when he enlisted in the Army Air 
Corps in 1941 he enlisted for arc- 
tic service. He has just been dis- 
charged after three years there. 

The best good fortune I can 
wish you is that some day you'll 
get to know the Arctic. 


Faithfully yours, 


ya 
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Drink at least 
one quart of milk a day. 

















EAT FOR HEALTH 


SEATWORK FOR ALL GRADES 


SELMA E. HERR 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Write Yes or No after each sentence. 


1. Drink plenty of water every day. 

2. Before dinner is the best time to eat candy. 

3. Wash fresh fruit thoroughly before you eat it. 

4. You may eat more than three eggs a week. 

5. A pint of milk daily is enough for a growing child 
to drink. 

6. Cabbage, lettuce, spinach, or some other green leafy 
vegetable should be eaten each day. 

7. Eat fresh fruit only in the summer. 








Eat some fresh fruit 
every day. 
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Include leafy vegetables 
in your daily diet. 
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EGGS 
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Be sure to eat at least 
three eggs each week. 
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Eat candy 
only after meals. 
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ORAL AIDS IN PROBLEM ANALYSIS 


JACK V. HALL 
Elementary Supervisor, Public Schools, Kelso, Washington 


ossiBLY the most troublesome 
P phase of arithmetic for many 
teachers is that of teaching pupils 
to solve reasoning problems. The 
present article deals with several 
uses of oral instruction in devel- 
oping children’s ability to solve 
“written problems’ unaided. 

The following little incident 
from an arithmetic lesson illus- 
trates the pupils’ need for help in 
methods of problem solution. It 
could have taken place in almost 
any rural, town, or city school in 
the United States. 

Miss Jones was walking slowly 
up and down the aisles, observ- 
ing the progress that her pupils 
were making on the ten arith- 
metic problems she had assigned. 
Her attention was suddenly at- 
tracted to Johnny, who was gaz- 
ing out the window, obviously 
engrossed in thoughts other than 
what process he should use in 
solving the first problem. 

“Just what is your difficulty, 
Johnny?” 

“I don’t understand this first 
problem.” 

“Did you read it carefully?” 

“Yes, Miss Jones, but it doesn’t 
seem to help!” 

Merely ask- 
ing the child to read a problem 


Johnny was right. 


carefully is not sufficient. He 
must be shown bow. Do many 
middle-grade teachers face this 
The 


reflected in the large number of 


same. situation? answer is 


teachers who ask for help in 
arithmetic problem solving. In- 
vestigators have thrown consider- 
able light on ways to improve 
pupils’ ability to solve problems. 
Factors determining a pupil’s suc- 
cess in this field may be sum- 
marized under four headings as 
follows: 


1. Ability to think. 


solving is a process of thought; 


Problem 


without adequate mental equip- 
child will probably 


never be capable of solving prob- 


ment the 


other than those of the 


kind. 


teachers can press no magic but- 


lems 
simplest Unfortunately, 
ton in the child’s mind which 
will immediately set gears in mo- 
tion and start the process called 
thinking. We cannot think for 
him. It is possible only to set up 
conditions that are favorable for 
thinking. 

2. Ability to perform the fun- 
Lack of 


skill in the manipulation of whole 


damental operations. 


numbers and common and deci- 
mal fractions is a big stumbling 
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Transactions like this one make up much real-life arithmetic. In 
school, similar situations should be considered orally. 


Selec- 


tion of the correct process does 


block in problem solving. 


not ensure the right answer if the 
pupil fails to carry in addition or 
borrow in subtraction when nec- 
Another 
factor is that under the stress of 
habits 
which were apparently well es- 


essary. disconcerting 


thinking, computational 
tablished sometimes break down. 
Teachers, for the most part, do 
not need help in this area except 
for a reminder that mastery of 
the fundamental operations is vi- 
tal to success in problem solving. 

3. Ability to read problems 
with comprebension, Failure to 
understand the problem as a 
whole or in part may be due to 
reading disabilities such as these: 
carelessness; inadequate command 
not only of the specialized arith- 
metic vocabulary but of general 
vocabulary; lack of the necessary 
experience to visualize the condi- 
tions of the problem; inability to 
Oral aids, re- 
ferred to later, may be used to 


read by phrases. 


improve ability to read problems. 

4. Ability to determine which 
processes should be 
and written 


process or 
used. Both oral 
problems may be constructed by 
teachers and later by pupils (aft- 
er specific standards and direc- 
tions are given) to illustrate the 
need for a complete understand- 
of the 


ing of the conditions 
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Ewing Galloway 


problem. Such drill will help to 
overcome the common error of 
being guided by numbers rather 
than 


concentrating upon the 


meaning of the problematic situ- 
ation. Pupils must not rush 
headlong into computation. 

As suggested in the preceding 
paragraph, the pupils’ solution of 
oral problems revolving about 
familiar arithmetical situations in 
their environment will aid them 
in learning to solve similar, but 
less familiar, situations that are 
presented in their textbooks. 

At first, the teacher-made and 
pupil-made problems should be 
very simple ones, and they should 
be solved orally with discussion 
enough to guarantee understand- 
ing of the problems themselves 
and of the methods of attack 
required in solving the problems. 
Later, problems for which pencil- 
and-paper computation is needed 
should be discussed in a similar 
manner and be thoroughly un- 
derstood. Sometimes pupils should 
write out problems drawn from 
their experience, for soluticn by 
their classmates, oral or written, 
as the occasion warrants. 

It is wise to develop standards 
for reading problems with the 
help of the class by means of 
an oral discussion. Explain that 
arithmetic problems should be 


read slowly and carefully. Tell 


the class that it is a good habit 
to read problems two, and often 
three, times. However, be sure 
to explain why this is important. 

First read a problem to know 
what you are asked to find. Read 
it again to decide which facts 
should be used in solving the 
problem. Read the problem a 
third time, if necessary, to choose 
the correct process. 

To establish this habit as part 
of the children’s regular working 
equipment, many problems should 
be read by the class, silently at 
first to give the reader assurance 
and to provide an opportunity 
to master strange 


words; then 


orally for the purpose of having 


ether children select the correct 
process. Inasmuch as the aim of 
this lesson is to understand the 
problem and what process to ap- 
ply, the computation need not be 
done during the recitation but 
maybe left for seatwork. 

Exercises should include prob- 
lems without numbers, to develop 
clear imaging and accurate rea- 
soning. Some textbooks include 
problems of this type. Teachers 
can supplement the text by mak- 
ing up their own problems. Two 
illustrations follow. 

1. Roy took a friend to the 
He used part of some 
money he had earned selling pa- 
pers to buy the tickets. Hou 
much did he spend for tickets? 

What are you asked to find? 
(a) The cost of each ticket. (b) 
How much money Roy earned 


show. 


(c) How much 
Roy spent for the tickets. 


selling papers. 


Now read the problem again. 
Which of the following facts do 
(a) The cost 
(b) How much 

(c) The num- 
ber of tickets Roy bought. 

Would you add, 
multiply, or divide? 

2. John had saved up almost 
enough to buy a Victory Bond, 
by running errands and selling 
papers. 
he save? 

What are you asked to find? 
(a) The price of a Victory Bond. 
(b) How much John had saved. 
(c) How much more John must 
save. 


you need to use? 
of one ticket. 
money Roy had. 


subtract, 


How much more must 


Read the problem once more. 
Which facts are needed? (a) 
The sum of money John _ had 
saved. (b) The price of a Vic- 
tory Bond. (c) How much 3 
Victory Bond will be worth in 


ten years. (Continued on page 65) 
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SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS WITH WATER 


Ye winter morning the pu- 


pils came into the classroom 
talking about the cold. They 
stamped snow from their over- 
shoes and mopped up the puddles. 
This seemed a good time to intro- 
duce a series of easy experiments 
with water in its various forms, 
and a study of the thermometer. 
Some lessons were given in reg- 
ular science periods; others were 
planned to provide interest dur- 
ing oral-language and morning- 
discussion periods. The unit used 
everyday familiar happenings to 
present scientific concepts and to 
Findings 
were recorded, by means of draw- 


enlarge the vocabulary. 


ings and written explanations, in 
individual notebooks. [See illus- 
trations on this page. ] 
OBJECTIVES 
A. To develop children’s inter- 
est in science through observa- 
tion and experimentation with 
things about them. 
B. To help children form conclu- 
sions after observations have been 
made. 
C. To teach children to keep a 
record of their observations, us- 
ing drawings and short sentences. 
D. To give children meaningful 
lessons in liquid measure and in 
equal parts of the whole. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Uses of water.—We collected 
related pictures and discussed the 
uses of water shown in each. 

1. People fishing. (Water as a 
source of food.) 

2. People in swimming. 
water for pleasure.) 

3. Boats. (Water as a means of 
travel.) 

4. Water wheel. (Water used as 
a source of power.) 

§. Rain on plants, and child wa- 
tering plants. (Significance of 
water in plant growth.) 


(Using 


A SCIENCE UNIT FOR PRIMARY 


AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deepwater, New Jersey 


Performing scientific experiments and keeping rec- 
ords of them are experiences even young children 


can have. 


6. Children bathing and drinking 
water. (Water's contribution to 
health. ) 

B. Forms of water.—We found 
pictures, poems, songs, and sto- 
water in different 
forms—rain, fog, dew, frost, 
snow, ice, sleet, hail, steam. 


ries about 


EXPERIMENTS 

A. First experiment. 

1. In our discussion period we 
planned a temperature chart and 
learned how to read a thermom- 
eter. We put a thermometer out- 
side and watched the mercury 
drop. We 
happened when we brought the 
thermometer inside. 

2. We filled a large glass jar heap- 
ing full of snow. We made a 
temperature chart and recorded 
the outside temperature. We put 
the jar of snow in the warmest 
place in our room. While the 
snow was melting we went on 


also observed what 


Always use material that is familiar. 


with other work. In spare time, 
pupils drew pictures of the jar 
of snow before and after melting. 
3. The children observed that: 
a) Heat melted the snow. 
b) The liquid did not need as 
much space as the snow. 
4. The pupils’ observations were 
recorded on a large illustrated 
chart which was planned as a 
guide for their individual science 
notebooks. 
B. Second experiment. 
1. One cold afternoon we put a 
quart of milk on a shelf outside 
our window. The next morning 
the children were surprised to 
see that the frozen milk had 
pushed the cap off the bottle. 
2. We kept the bottle in the 
room and watched the 
frozen milk settle back into it. 
3. We learned that: 
a) Cold made the liquid freeze. 
b) When it froze it needed 
more space. 


warm 
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C. Third experiment. 
1. We put a thin glass screw- 
topped jar full of water outside 
when the temperature was very 
low. It froze solid and cracked 
the jar. The expansion was wide 
enough for the children to trace 
the space with the end of a pair 
of blunt scissors. 
2. When the screw top was re- 
moved from the jar, the broken 
pieces of glass fell off. The jar- 
shaped piece of ice was set in a 
bowl to melt. 
3. Two new science words were 
added to the children’s vocabu- 
lary by this experiment (solids 
and expanded). Discussion ap- 
plied these words to previous ex- 
periments. 
4. We learned: 

a) Cold changed the liquid to 
a solid. 

b) The solid needed more space 
than the liquid. 
D. Fourth experiment. 
1. In trying to find out how heat 
changes liquids, we used: 

a) An electric hot plate. 

b) A whistling teakettle. 

c) A feather. . 

d) A spoon. 

ce) A cloth. 

f) A piece of glass. 
2. We measured the water we put 
into the kettle. While the water 
heated we discussed the changes 
heat makes in foods. What hap- 
pens if food is left on the fire 
too long? How does meat change 
when it is cooked? (Children 
told about experiences in their 
homes. ) 
3. When the steam pressure blew 
the whistle, we removed the cap 
and let steam lift the feather. 
We found the feather moist. We 
covered the spout with a cloth 
which became moist enough to 
wash the blackboard. We held 
the spoon over the steam and felt 


the steam (Continued on page 5°) 
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OUR NEWSPAPER BROUGHT RESULTS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AGNES E, JOYCE 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Redfield School, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


ou have an adjective here, 
Ey instead of an adverb. How 
about using a different word for 
said? That word looks queer; 
better check the spelling. Oh— 
oh! You need quotation marks 
around that.” 

Constructive criticisms such as 
these, when offered by a class- 
mate acting as a department edi- 
tor, are cheerfully accepted by 
my sixth-graders of Room Nine, 
who take seriously their duties as 
the reporters for their classroom 
newspaper. 

Through this class newspaper 
our pupils have learned why it 
is desirable to enlarge one’s vo- 
cabulary, improve one’s com- 
mand of English, and express 
one’s ideas clearly and forcefully. 
It is practicable for any grade, 
or group of grades, from fifth 
upward; interest is maintained 
through the entire year; and it 
may be carried over into higher 
grades. 

“Nice theory,” you murmur, 
“but just how does one go about 
it?” 

In developing the activity, we 
correlated English, reading, and 
civics, studying how newspapers 
are printed and how the news is 
gathered and written, stressing 
the “five W’s’—Who, What, 
Where, When, and Why. A 
foundation for thoughtful read- 
ing was laid by placing emphasis 
on the value of a truthful, con- 
servative paper, and diverting 
attention from cheap sensation- 
alism. 

The girls and boys displayed a 
surprising interest in editorials, 
when they learned how influen- 
tial these may be in molding 
public opinion. As the embryo 
journalists became more obser- 
vant of conditions around them, 
and essayed short editorials in an 
effort to “sell” their ideas to 
others, the first fruits of their 
apprenticeship were seen. This 
was the propitious time to start 
our paper! 

After studying several city 
newspapers to determine which 
departments most appealed to 
them, the class voted to include 
in Room Nine News sports, edi- 
torials, stories, poems, nature 
articles, a hobby corner, and of 
course news—which was written 
last to ensure its being timely. 
The girls wanted hints on styles 
and etiquette, and these were 
tucked in as fillers. Most issues 
contained one joke, too. 
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Do language and composition interest your pupils 
as much as you would like? A room newspaper may 
be the answer. Read how one sixth grade does it. 


This particular grade voted to 
have just a class, rather than a 
school, newspaper. Fond relatives 
never suggested more names or 
fancier ones for a baby than the 
pupils suggested for this paper. 
The majority vote, however, was 
for Room Nine News. 

An editor was chosen for each 
department. Potential contribu- 
tions were submitted to the de- 
partment editor. He discussed 
with each reporter ways of im- 
proving the work, and although 
the reporter was not obliged to 
make the suggested changes, the 
advice usually was accepted glad- 
ly. This procedure gave the less 
able writers extra help and les- 
sened the teacher’s burden. 

When the writer and his edi- 
tor were both satisfied with a 
piece of work, it was handed in 
to the teacher. If corrections 
were still needed—as was general- 
ly the case—she pointed out the 
errors to the writer, who revised 
his copy and returned it to her. 

From the mass of material, the 
editor-in-chief, with the teacher, 
selected the items for publica- 


tion, trying always to include as 
many different authors as possi- 
ble. Sometimes they accepted 
the work of a poor student— 
though never less than his best 
effort—because the delight of 
seeing his contribution in print 
made him eager to raise his level 
of accomplishment. 

Boys who never before felt a 
real need for correct written ex- 
pression amazed themselves, and 
others, by doing creditable ac- 
counts of games played at recess, 
and of the interschool games. If 
the influence of a popular sports 
writer was revealed, the thought 
and care that went into the work 
were their own, and the stories 
were done willingly and with in- 
tense interest. 

“But,” you may inquire, “how 
was the paper printed?” 

This past year a parent who 
uses a duplicator in his business 
offered to run the paper off for 
us. We sorted the copy into the 
various departments and sent it 
to him, with a note explaining 
the format. A few days later, 
Room Nine News—fifty copies 








This is the first issue of our 
newspaper, “Room Nine News.” 
It has been done as an English 
project, and has helped make 
us conscious of the importance 
of using good English. 


NEWS 


The proceeds of our scrap- 
paper drive went to the Red 
Cross. Counting donations of 
money, and of paper salvage, 
the schools of Pittsfield gave 
$1151 to this worthy cause. 

Twenty-one out of twenty- 
nine pupils in Room 9 have not 
been tardy so far this year. 


EDITORIALS 


When we go to school we get 
paid in something better than 
money! Our pay is in educa- 
tion, worth more than any 
amount or ~ kind of money in 
the world. y trying herd to 
learn and by doing our work 
well, we shall receive more pay 
in the form of a better educa- 
tion. Let’s get into a higher 
bracket! 








Excerpts from ROOM NINE NEWS 


When we have good lines up 
the street, it helps give our 
school a good name, Running 
in the halls, jumping down the 
stairs, and pushing others are 
very a, and show poor 
school spirit. 


The attendance in the sixth 
grade could be improved. Of 
course, if you are really ill, 
your place is at home and in 
bed; but we can avoid staying 
out often. First, dress warmly 
enough, second, eat the right 
food, and third, get plenty of 
sleep. 


SPORTS 


Friday, Pittsfield High and 
St. Joseph’s High fought out a 
wild and good game of basket- 
ball. St. Joseph’s got the first 
basket, then Pittsfield got one. 
From there on it was a see-saw 
game, until at last Pittsfield 
really got started. The final 
score was 37-20, in favor of 
Pittsfield, so Pittsfield High are 
the city basketball champions 
for this year. 
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—arrived. The sheets came to 
us loose—fifty first pages, fifty 
second pages, and so on. These 
the children assembled and sta- 
pled into single copies. Every 
child had one to take home, and 
there were a dozen extra. 

This publication method was 
ideal, but in previous years we 
had operated successfully in a 
less pretentious way. If your 
school does not own a mechani- 
cal duplicator, and no patron 
comes forward with an offer, it 
is quite practicable to reproduce 
the newspaper by means of a 
hectograph—either a commercial 
product or a homemade one. 

[The following recipe is a good 
one. Take 1 box plain gelatin, | 
pint glycerin, and 1 cup water. 
Put the gelatin into water and 
soak until dissolved. Stir in the 
glycerin, and heat the mixture 
in a double boiler almost to the 
boiling point, stirring to prevent 
sticking. Pour it into a shallow 
pan, 10 by 12 inches. Remove 
any bubbles by smoothing the 
surface with a piece of paper. ] 

If you wish, you can make this 
activity the means of improving 
handwriting in your class, by 
allowing each of the most care- 
ful writers to copy part of an 
issue On composition paper. In 
this case, it is best to avoid the 
two-column format, and simply 
draw a line between items. 

Before starting work on a new 
issue, we discuss ways of making 
it a bit better than the preceding 
one. Room Nine News goes to 
press three or four times a year. 
More often would be difficult for 
a sixth grade; less often might 
allow interest to wane. 

Last year the entire grade vis- 
ited the local newspaper office, 
where a kindly staff showed us 
through the plant, explaining 
every detail to the young jour- 
nalists and answering questions. 

After completing the sixth 
grade, our pupils attend a jun- 
ior high school in another part of 
the city. Each year, a few of 
our erstwhile contributors, from 
the lofty height of Grade Seven, 
will telephone me and casually 
ask, “Do you still have the Room 
Nine News? I have written a 
story that your class might like, 
if you think it’s good enough!” 

As long as our investment in 
extra work yields such attractive 
dividends as those received to 
date, the Room Nine News will 
continue to be published! 
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OUR EARLY EXPLORERS 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


KATHERINE JULIAN EDDINGTON 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


HE spirit of adventure is 
‘4 strong in the heart of every 
child. For this reason, introduc- 
ing the explorers as adventurers 
will make them “live” for the 
pupils. 

As an approach to the idea of 
how daring Columbus was, his 
sailing chart (reproduced on this 
page) or a map showing the 
known world in the fifteenth 
century, will create interest and 
curiosity. If the latter map is not 
available, a map could be drawn 
on the blackboard, showing the 
Mediterranean Sea and the At- 
lantic Ocean. Draw a vertical 
line a little west of Europe to de- 
note the western limit of the 
known world. 

Give the class a sample of the 
fantastic tales of huge, ugly mon- 
sters living at the edge of the 
world that were current in those 
days, and then let their imagi- 
nations carry them on to create 
other such tales. 

A description of the small sail- 
ing vessels used at that time and 
of the dangers they encountered 
in near-by waters will give the 
pupils a clear view of the count- 
less greater difficulties that had 
to be surmounted when explorers 
attempted to go “out beyond.” 
Pictures of these ships should be 
shown, and a comparison made 
with modern ocean liners. 

Show as many pictures of jun- 
gles and forests as possible to pre- 
sent a concrete idea of the land 
through which the early explor- 
ers traveled. Have talks on the 
unhealthful conditions, the wild 
beasts, and the unfriendly natives 
which these men encountered. 

With older children, interest 
can be further aroused by* com- 
paring some of the current sci- 
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De Soto reached the banks of the Mississippi River in 1541. This pic- 


In this unit the pertinent facts concerning the 
period of exploration and discovery are condensed 
for immediate use in the social-studies class. 
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This drawing represents the sailing chart which Columbus used 


on his famous voyage. 


entific discoveries and their great 
peacetime possibilities with the 
land discoveries of earlier days. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


A. After a suitable introduction, 
an overview story should be told. 
This should promote interest and 
create a desire for further knowl- 
edge through reading. 

B. The purposes of the reading 
should be formulated by pupils 
and teacher, and written on the 


blackboard for ready reference; - 


for example: 

1. To learn why, when, and 
where the Spanish explorers came; 
the French; the English. 

2. To discover what effect each 
group had on life in our own 
community. 

3. To learn how courage can 
overcome enormous handicaps. 





ture, from an old engraving, shows an artist’s conception of the scene. 


It is far from accurate, as you can see. 


C. As wide reading as is avail- 
able, suitable to the age and abil- 
ity of each individual, should be 
provided in the classroom. Mag- 
azines, public-library books, and 
school-library books should be 
included, as well as the regular 
textbooks. 

D. After the reading and before 
any reporting is done, an outline 
should be made on the black- 
board by teacher and pupils so 
that each pupil will be helped to 
present a clear and coherent re- 
port on his topic. 

E. The discussion following the 
reading might be done in three 
ways: all the pupils reporting 
on all explorers; two or three 
children reporting on one explor- 
er; Or One group reporting on 
Spanish, one on French, and one 
on English explorers. 
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In 1609, Henry Hudson entered what is now New York Harbor. 
old picture, we see him and his men being greeted by the Indians. 


F. After the reports, the under- 
standings should be compared by 
teacher and pupils and written on 
the blackboard; for example: 

1. Overwhelming handicaps can 
be conquered by perseverance and 
courage. 

2. The discovery of the New 
World by Europeans in the fif- 
teenth century made possible the 
development of our country with 
its privileges and advantages. 

3. People from many countries de- 
cided to settle in the New World, 
and laid the foundations for the 
strong democracy which we en- 
joy today. 

G. Activities will follow natu- 
rally. The children should be al- 
lowed to make suggestions as to 
what they would like to do. Ali 
children should do much map 
work, however. This will afford 
many motives for rereading. 

H. Tests over the unit should be 
given so that the teac! er can de- 
temine whether the method she 
is using is reaching the majority 
of the group and whether the 
fundamental concepts have been 
grasped. 


CONTENT MATERIAL 
How America Was 
DIsCOVERED 


The discovery of America was 
a direct result of the free think- 
ing caused by the Renaissance and 
by the political and economic con- 
ditions of Europe at that time. 

Before the Crusades the people 
of Europe were lawless, ignorant, 
uneducated, and unhappy. But 
this contact with the old civiliza- 
tion uncovered the records of the 
glorious past. The way had been 
paved for scientific discoveries as 
well as for the creating of litera- 
ture and art. (Continued on page 58) 
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An All-School Courtesy Project 


MARGARET HAGEDORN 
Teacher of Social Science and English, Public Schools, Slater, Missouri 


ACH year a courtesy project 
E is carried out in our school, 
with the pupils of all grades par- 
ticipating. We discuss what we 
wish to do, gather material— 
books, songs, poems, slogans, and 
pictures—and plan what we will 
do. We talk about how we can 
make this project practical and 
of real use now and in the fu- 


The fact that the P.T.A. 


is much interested in the success 


ture. 


of the venture aids greatly in 
promoting continued pupil inter- 
est. Following are some of the 
activities carried out one year. 
A. Reading.—On the reading ta- 
ble were displayed many library 
books about courtesy and good 
manners, and interesting para- 
graphs were read to the class by 
the teacher. 

B. Poetry.—A collection of po- 
ems dealing with good manners 
was made, and original poems 


were written by the pupils. 


C. Slogans and signs.—Each day 
a different printed slogan was 
hung over the drinking fountain 
in the hall; for example: 

“He who laughs at other’s woes 

Finds few friends but many 
foes.” 

“Good manners demand that you 
remember the other fellow.” 

“Obedience is the key to every 
door.” 

“Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest 
way.” 

“When another speaks, be atten- 
tive yourself and disturb not 
the audience.” 

“Spend yourself in courtesy—and 
the more courtesy you spend 
the more you will have left.” 

“Life is not so short but that 
there is always time enough 
for courtesy.” 


D. Songs.—The children sang 
songs about friendliness and po- 
liteness. ; 
E. Lists—The pupils made lists 
of courteous favors which they 
could do for their parents, the 
school janitor, the teacher, fel- 
low classmates, elderly relatives, 
neighbors, and so on. 

F. Addresses.—Appropriate talks 
were given before the student 
body by our superintendent, by 
a member of the P.T.A., and by 
a mother whose son had won rec- 
ognition for courtesy. 

G. Cartoons.—A specially large 
number of cartoons depicting bad 
manners were brought in by the 
Several periods were de- 
voted to discussing them. 

H. Art.—Good-manners posters 
were made in art classes and dis- 
played about the room and halls. 


pupils. 


I. Tests.—Matching or multiple- 
choice tests about courteous be- 
havior created great interest. 

J. Bulletin boards.—Newspapers 
and magazines furnished articles 
and pictures for bulletin boards. 
Among the clippings were items 
by authorities on good manners. 
K. Experiments.—Polite actions 
to be performed were written on 
which children 
drew from a box and acted out 
in pantomime. 


slips of paper 


L. Discussions.—Many informal 
class discussions were held giving 
practice in oral English. 


OUTCOMES 


A. At the end of our project we 
made this definition: “Having 
good manners means living with 
others pleasantly.” 

B. The children became courtesy- 
conscious. 

C. A wider interest in reading 
materials was established. 





Elementary Teachers as Counselors 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


ROBABLY one of the most im- 
P portant responsibilities which 
any teacher has is that of being 
counselor and friend to her pu- 
pils. Often his teacher is the 
only person outside his home to 
whom a child can go for help. 

In high school a student will 
have several teachers, and per- 
haps will be assigned a special 
counselor who sets aside a definite 
time for guidance. In elemen- 
tary school the pupil ordinarily 
has one teacher at a time. If you 
are such a teacher, you are re- 
sponsible for helping each child 
to solve his particular personal 
problems and to make necessary 
adjustments. 

Obviously the two most impor- 
tant elements in counseling are 
the counselor and the child. It 
is well, therefore, to begin by 
preparing yourself to be a good 
counselor. How do you rate? 
Here is a self-test. 

1. Are you patient? 

2. Are you understanding and 
sympathetic? 

3. Do you really want to help 
the child? 

4. Are you willing to listen? 

§. Are you willing to let the 
child think for himself? 
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6. Can you control your feel- 
ings? 

7. Are you alert to pupils’ 
needs? 

8. Do you study your pupils 
objectively? 

Seven “yes” answers indicate 
that you are well qualified to be 
a counselor. Fewer than that sig- 
nify that you need to cultivate 
certain qualities which will make 
you a better counselor—and a 
finer human being, too. 

Counseling is not something 
you do from one-thirty to two 
o'clock. You may have to do it 
at any moment—when you arbi- 
trate a childish quarrel, when you 
encourage a shy boy to say good 
morning, when you urge Susie to 
choose a library book. The need 
often arises so unexpectedly that 
How- 


ever, there are some things you 


it cannot be anticipated. 


can do to prepare yourself. 

It has been my experience that 
a teacher who knows as much as 
possible about her pupils will be 
in a better position to aid them. 
A card file will be valuable to you 
in making such information eas- 
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ily accessible. A record should in- 
clude test results, physical status, 
interest inventory, home situa- 
tion, reasons for absences, person- 
ality traits, and other significant 
data. Much of what you need to 
know may be learned by watch- 
ing and listening rather than by 
asking questions. 

If you are to do a good job of 
counseling, it is vital that you 
understand yourself as well as the 
child. You must cope not only 
with his difficulties but also with 
your own peculiarities. Heed lit- 
erally the admonition of Socrates, 
“Know thyself.” Take stock of 
your physical health, your emo- 
tional stability, your special inter- 
ests and hobbies, your weaknesses 
and maladjustments. (Don’t be 
ashamed—we all have them!) 

“When should one counsel?” 
is another important question. 
The obvious answer is, “When it 
is needed’”—but that isn’t very 
enlightening. A few don’t’s may 
be helpful. 

1. Don’t do it when you are 
peevish, out of sorts, or upset. 

2. Don’t do it in a hurry. 


3. Don’t do it late in the aft- 
ernoon. 

4. Don’t do it when there are 
witnesses. 

The best time is when the child 
is in a receptive mood, when you 
feel equal to coping with the situ- 
ation, and when circumstances are 
favorable. But that is the ideal. 
You won’t do much counseling 
it you wait for perfect condi- 
You should try, however, 
to take advantage of every fa- 
vorable opportunity, and try to 
make every counseling situation 
as favorable as possible by observ- 
ing the following rules. 

1. Be calm. 

2. Be courteous. 

3. Be ready to listen. 

4. Keep the welfare of the 
child uppermost. 

§. Give the child the consider- 
ation you would appreciate if you 
were in his place. 

Remember, you are not hired 


tions. 


to lose your temper, to vindicate 
yourself,,to indulge in your own 
feelings. Your job is to help im- 
mature human beings solve their 
problems. In the world today 
there is probably no job that is 
difficult than that—and 
none that is more important. 


more 
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DRAMATIZING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


EDITH F. MILLER 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Elementary School, Mountain Lakes, New Jersey 


RAMATIZATION vitalizes the 
D use of books in the social 
studies, but it does more than 
that. It is a means of stressing 
civic responsibilities in school, at 
home, and in the community, and 
it adds reality and significance to 
current events in the world at 
large. 

Through dramatization, events 
and individuals far away in time 
and place become real to pupil 
actors. Voluntarily, and diligent- 
ly, children search for material 
that will add lifelike details to 
their plays or will settle disputed 
points. If a considerable period 
of work in the social studies is to 
culminate in a play, they must 
organize their thinking in order 
to bring out major facts realistic- 
ally. By this indirect approach 
effective study techniques can be 
mastered. 

Following are concrete sugges- 
tions on the uses and methods of 
dramatization at all levels of the 
elementary school. No teacher 
could. utilize all of these, but 
among them should be some that 
could 


adapt to meet her own needs. 


every teacher adopt, or 
Suppose that a primary class is 
studying Indian life. After an 
Indian story has been read aloud, 
children like to play certain parts 
for others to guess. When pu- 
pils guess that John is stalking 
through the forest, spearing a 
fish, or grinding corn meal, they 
are adding to their vocabularies 
through real experience. Drama- 
tization of scenes from the story 
or of the entire story may follow 
these individual portrayals. 
Upper-grade children can find 
in their textbooks key sentences 
which, though written very pro- 
saically, may be made vivid and 
meaningful when dramatized. For 


“Daniel 


Boone and his party went ahead 


instance, the sentence, 
to blaze a trail,” might be acted 
out with a pantomime showing 
the men cutting notches in trees, 
building a fire, looking for Indi- 
ans, hunting for game, and rest- 
ing around a fire. 
would deal with the length of 
time they had been away from 


Conversation 


home, the advantages of living 
farther west, their plans for the 
trip to be made by their fami- 
lies, and similar topics. 

Obviously such improvisations 
will bring out any wrong con- 
cepts or lack of knowledge. In a 
spontaneous skit about Pilgrim 
life one fifth-grade boy said, “I'll 


Pupils often find their social studies difficult and 
uninteresting. This article shows how dramati- 
zation can vitalize lessons and clarify concepts. 


put the car in the garage.” Im- 
mediate protests by the group 
corrected his mistake; but some- 
times further reading is neces- 
sary to clear up misconceptions 
and settle differences of opinion. 
Such occasions furnish excellent 
practice in reading to note de- 
tails, one of the needed skills in 
silent reading. 

Questions requiring further re- 
listed on the 
blackboard and assigned to the 
class or to individuals. 


search should be 


Even if 
the facts concerned are unimpor- 
tant in themselves, there is value 
in the reference work involved. 
Then, too, other facts are learned 
while pupils are tracking down 
answers to the questions. The 
habit of making sure, rather than 
guessing, is worth establishing. 
Dramatization provides a good 
summarizing activity. Following 
a study of explorers the class may 


divide into several groups, each 





to be responsible for planning a 
dramatization about one explor- 
er. This is much more interesting 
than individual reports would be 
and gives an incentive to re- 
search. The entire class should 
later discuss ways in which the 
plays could have been better, so 
that the quality of the next 
dramatizations will be improved. 

Often at the end of a unit in 
social studies, the entire class will 
want to write a play. When they 
have decided on the general theme 
and plot, more research will be 
necessary to gather detailed in- 
Questions 
“What furniture will be in the 


“What food 


would the early settlers have for 


formation. such as, 


colonial kitchen?” 


breakfast?” will encourage wide 
reading of fiction as well as of 
reference material. 

As the children compose their 
play, it may be written on the 


blackboard and constantly ré- 


Columbus and his times come alive for the pupils who have read, 
discussed, and dramatized the story of the discovery of America. 
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vised. The class secretary or the 
teacher may copy the play when 
the blackboard is full, 
erasing to make room for the rest 
of the play. When the play is 
finished, it should be read aloud 
and final revisions made. 


before 


If pos- 
sible, each child should later have 
his own copy of the play to read 
for enjoyment, to use in tryouts, 
to use in learning his part, or to 
read so that he may help with 
the production. 

Since a play of this sort is gen- 
before the 
scenery, 


erally given entire 
costumes, and 


properties are in order. 


school, 
In one 
colonial play the girls were very 
When 
it was suggested that pantalettes 
were not worn until a later peri- 


cager to wear pantalettes. 


od, they said it would “look all 
right and the audience wouldn't 
know the difference!” The cos- 
tume manager consulted the en- 
cyclopedia and announced that 
pantalettes were not worn till one 
hundred years after the time the 
Care- 


ful attention to all such details 


group wished to portray. 


leads to a historically correct play 
of which a class can be justly 
proud. 

Instead of an original play, a 
class may culminate a unit by 
dramatizing scenes from a book, 
and thus combine literature and 
social’ studies effectively. I well 
remember several scenes from 
Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates 
used at the close of a study of 


Holland. Such 


excellent review material, as well 


stories serve as 


as often introducing new facts 
and ideas. 

A trip might also be summa- 
rized by a dramatization. Young 
children who have visited a farm 
will enjoy reliving the experience 
through dramatic play by which 
concepts are made clear and the 
body of information is increased. 
Older pupils like to organize their 
experience into a form that an- 
One up 
per-grade group, whose members 


other class will enjoy. 


disliked to give reports of trips 
they had taken, responded en- 
thusiastically to the suggestion 
that they organize their newly 
found facts into original plays. 

Social-studies plays often are 
dull and hackneyed. They should 
be alive and sparkling, with as 
much humor and plot as possible. 
Trying to include all the facts 
learned during a unit often re- 
sults in a_ heavy 
that is not 


factual play 
(Continued on page 60) 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Earth Conditions 


CLARENCE B. WASHBURN 
Principal, Public Schools, Norfolk, Massachusetts 


I. If the sentence is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F 
after it. 

1. Each hemisphere has a belt 
of calms and deserts. 

2. They are on the poleward 
side of the trade winds. 

3. These areas are sometimes 
called the doldrums. 

4. Here the barometric pres- 
sure is high and the air sinks 
down from the upper levels. 

§. Since the settling is very 
nearly straight downward, the 
winds are usually strong. 

6. As the air descends slowly 
it grows gradually warmer and 
holds much moisture, but it 
brings little rain. 

7. The air movement results in 
a belt of deserts in large sections 
of every continent between lati- 
tudes 20° and 35°. 

8. Ocean waters circulate sim- 
ilarly to air but more rapidly. 

9. The western coast of Europe 
has a warmer climate than the 
eastern coast of North America. 

10. This is because heat is 
brought by ocean currents from 
low latitudes. 

lt. The Gulf Stream affects 
the western shore of the United 
States. 

12. All of the oceans have 
similar currents. 


II. Match each expression in the 
numbered list with the correct 
description in the lettered list. 


. hurricane 
. horse latitudes 
. South Equatorial Current 

a. dry winds blowing toward 
the equator from an easterly di- 
rection 

b. a region about the tropics 
characterized by high pressure 
and calms 

c. a wind in the latitude of 
the Indian Ocean, blowing part 
of the year from one direction 
and part of the year from the 
opposite direction 

d.a wind with a_ velocity 
above seventy-five miles per hour 
causing terrible destruction 

e. a current which reverses its 
direction 

f. a current which flows south 

g. the normal winds of the 
middle latitudes 


NA™ 


Ill. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or words from the list 
below. 

1. Man’s habits of life are af- 


fected most of all by dif- 
ferences. 
2. change from the 


equator to the poles is the great- 
est climatic factor. 

3. The belt between the two 
tropics is called the 

4. The belts between the trop- 
ics and the polar circles are des- 
ignated as the 

§. The areas from the polar 
circles to the poles are called the 


6. At sea level, the —.. 














1. monsoon 
2. prevailing westerlies regions are always hot. 
3. Labrador Current 7. The regions have 
4 trade winds hot summers and mild winters. 
Did you know that 
2O@ OO, when it is noon in 
New York City, it 
is only nine o’clock 
in Los Angeles? 
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Did you know that 
many of our soldiers 
saw the last eruption 


of Mount Vesuvius? 


g 








8. Heat-belt are un- 
even because of continents, ocean 
currents, wind belts, and so on. 

9. Clear, sunny weather pre- 
vails in the belts for 
months at a time. 

10. occur in the same 
general belt as earthquakes. 

11. Volcanic outbreaks and 


earthqudkes are of the 
earth’s crust. 

12. Volcanoes are inactive, 
mildly active, or - 


13. Rocks in the hot interior 
of the earth change to 

14. Erupting volcanoes emit 
molten rock called . 


movements Temperate 
climatic Zones 

liquid warm temperate 
lava Torrid Zone 
tropical Frigid Zones 
temperature trade-wind 
boundaries explosive 
volcanoes 


(For key, see page 63) 


Problems of Time 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 
Formerly, Teacher, District No. 29, Logan County, Colorado 


I. Fill each blank with the words 
or figures which make the sen- 
tence true. 


1. There are hours in 
each week. 
2. has one more day 


than any other year. 

3. When it is 9:00 a.m. Cen- 
tral Standard Time, it is 
Mountain Standard time. 

4. There are minutes 
in two and one-half hours. 

5. Bob can walk a mile in 
twenty minutes. He lives two 
miles from school. Bob must 
start walking at ____ to reach 
school at 9:00 a.M. 


II. Solve these problems. 

1. Subtract 2 hours and 25 
minutes from 6 hours and 18 
minutes. 

2. Mr. White can average 40 
miles an hour in his car. On a 
trip of 380 miles, how long will it 
take him to reach his destination? 

3. Patty and Mary are making 
cookies, It takes each pan of 


cookies 10 minutes to bake. They 
put 20 cookies in the pan each 
time. How long will it take to 
bake 80 cookies? 

4. Mr. Brown leaves Greenville 
at 8:00 a.m. for Franklin, 100 
miles away. He travels at the 
rate’of 40 miles per hour. At 
what time will he reach Franklin? 

§. Five hundred forty min- 
utes are how many hours? 


Ill. If the statement is true, 
write T after it; if it is false, 
write F, 

1. We can tell time with a sun- 
dial if the sun is shining. 

2. It is important that a rail- 
way engineer have a watch that 
keeps correct time. 

3. A counterclockwise move- 
ment is one whose direction is Op- 
posite to the direction in which 
the hands of a clock move. 

4. Shadows are longer at noon 
than in the morning. 

§. Shadows are longest in late 
afternoon. (For key, see page 63) 
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Did you know that 
American bison (or 


buffalo) are a kind 


of wild cattle? 








Practice in Word Usage 


MARTHA RUSSELL 
Teacher, Buda Rural School, Beeler, Kansas 


I. Choose the word in each paren- 
thesis which makes the sentence 
correct. 

1. Both the president and the 
vice-president (is, are) going to 
speak at the meeting. 

2. Each child should bring 
(his, their) pencils. 

3. You were earlier than (she, 
her). . 

4. (Us, We) children all like 
this book. 

§. I wish I (was, were) a con- 
cert singer. 

6. He (lay, laid) on the floor 
yesterday. 

7. Martin (come, came) into 
the house quickly. 

8. Neither the dog nor the kit- 
ten (sleep, sleeps) in the house 
at night. 

9. There are two quarts of 
milk (beside, besides) this that 
you may use. 

10. She can neither sing (or, 
nor) whistle. 

11. One must try very hard if 
(you, one) hopes to succeed. 

12. The prize was offered to 
the boy (which, who) wrote the 
best essay. 

13. Doris might have (went, 
gone) to Chicago with her sister. 

14. Neither of the answers 
(was, were) correct. 

15. Jerry (threw, throwed) 
the discus. 

16. Mother (lays, lies) on the 
couch to rest each afternoon. 

17. The frightened child could 
not say (anything, nothing). 

18. What time (shall, will) 
the singers arrive? 


Il. Fill in the blank in each sen- 
tence with the correct one of the 
two italicized words that follow 
the sentence. 
1. Do you know who 
the radio? invented, discovered 
2. This is of very good 
quality. stationery, stationary 
3. Comparatively few soldiers 
. the army. dessert, desert 
4. Milk is a very __ food. 
healthy, healthful 
5. He worked his arithmetic 
problems well, good 
6. This French perfume smells 
sweet, sweetly 


7. He lives a long —____. from 
here. way, ways 
8. Will you .. the posi- 


tion he offered? accept, except 
9. Which school has 
boys? less, fewer 


10. Speak your lan- 
guage teacher taught you to 
speak. like, as 


11. John said, “I will not dis- 
cuss the matter .” farther, 
further 

12. The fierce old pirate was 
dark- complexioned, 
complected 

13. The boy was ___ be- 
cause it rained on a_ holiday. 
mad, angry 

14. My answers are different 

yours. than, from 

15. She that he had 
taken the papers from the safe. 
sus picioned, suspected 


16. She should _......_ an- 
swered the telephone. of, have 

17. Father is not home 
now. at,to (For key, see page 63) 


Early Explorers 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


Select the word or group of 
words which makes each state- 
ment true. 
1. Henry Hudson sailed in the 
a. “Santa Maria.” 
b. “Clermont.” 
c. “Half Moon.” 
d. “Pinta.” 
2. Columbus was born in 


a. France. c. Spain. 

b. Italy. d. England. 
3. San Salvador was discovered 

by 

a. Cortes. c. Columbus. 

b. Cabot. d. Coronado. 
4. Henry Hudson was 

a. Dutch. c. Spanish. 

b. French. d. English. 


5. Leif Ericsson discovered the 
North American continent about 


a. 1000. c. 1200. 
b. 1100. d. 1300. 
6. Ponce de Leon discovered 
a. Georgia. c. Virginia. 


b. Louisiana. d. Florida. 
7. Cortes seized an Indian rul- 
er called 
a. Sitting Bull. 
b. Montezuma. 
c. Red Feather. 
d. Black Hawk. 
8. The first explorer to de- 
scribe the American buffalo was 
a. Ribaut. c. Coronado. 
b. Joliet. d. Pizarro. 
9. When Cortes reached Mex- 
ico, that country was ruled by the 
a. Navahos. c. Choctaws. 
b. Aztecs. d. Cherokees. 
10. Balboa discovered the 
a. Arctic Ocean. 
b. Atlantic Ocean. 
c. Indian Ocean. 
d. Pacific Ocean. 


11. Columbus was aided by 


Queen 
a. Isabella. c. Mary. 
b. Esther. d. Elizabeth. 


12. Vespucius’ voyages to the 
New World numbered 
a. one. c. three. 
b. two. d. four. 
13. The man who searched for 
the “fountain of youth”. was 
a. Magellan. 
b. Ponce de Leon. 
c. De Soto. 
d. Cartier. 
14. Peru was conquered by 
a. Hudson. c. Cabot. 
b. Pizarro. d. Cartier. 
15. Cartier discovered a river 
called the 
a. St. Lawrence. c. Hudson. 
b. Missouri. d. Ohio. 
16. Quebec was founded by 
a. Vespucius. c. Champlain. 
b. Balboa. d. Marquette. 
17. Joliet was a 
a. fur trader. cc. rancher. 
b. miner. d. jeweler. 
18. Raleigh tried to colonize 
a. Long Island. 
b. Nantucket Island. 
c. Mount Desert Island. 
d. Roanoke Island. 
19. Henry Hudson discovered 
a. Delaware Bay. 
b. Chesapeake Bay. 
c. New York Bay. 
d. Baffin Bay. 
20. De Soto discovered the 
Mississippi near what is now 
a. Memphis. 
b. Natchez. 
c. St. Louis. 
d. New Orleans. 
(For key, see page 63) 
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A REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


N MOST classrooms there are 
I pupils who drone along, read- 
ing a word at a time and finish- 
ing a sentence without knowing 
what they have read. How much 
time should be spent with such 
readers, and what method can be 
used to teach them to read with 
satisfactory comprehension and 
proper speed? 

Subnormal hearing and sight, 
and low mentality, are not the 
only reasons for poor reading. 
Some pupils, who are unable to 
co-ordinate hearing and sight, 
complain that “‘words don’t look 
the way they sound.” Other pu- 
bored with the stories 


pils are 


they read at school. Compared 
to motion-picture and radio fare, 
which they enjoy on the outside, 
material in readers seems tame. 
Certain pupils are mentally lazy 
and would rather have someone 
Still 


others freeze up mentally at the 


else read aloud to them. 
sight of a printed page. 
One boy remarked, “When I 
start to read, the words all seem 
to run together.” His eyesight 
was normal, he memorized un- 
usually well, and he was quick at 


His needed to be 


trained to concentrate on a small 


, figures. eye 
section of reading material at a 
time in order to comprehend its 
meaning. He was an unusual ex- 
ample of a purely auditory in- 
dividual. 

Another type of pupil dreads 
trying to pronounce hard words, 
and shrinks from the ridicule of 
his classmates because he cannot 
read fluently. Ignorance of pho- 
netic principles is still another 
contributing cause. 


WHO SHOULD HAVE 
REMEDIAL READING 


Reading tests should be given 
to determine which pupils need 
If standard tests 
are not available, a good test can 


special work. 


be given by choosing a selection 
from a reader which represents 
the average reading ability for the 
class. It should be unfamiliar to 
the class. Count every word in 
the selection and mark the exact 
number of words in pencil at the 
end of each line in the desk copy. 

Have the class turn to the se- 
lection, and then lay the book 
face down on the desk. At the 
signal “Read,” they should turn 
books and read for just exactly 
ten minutes to the second. Call 
“Time,” 
finger on the last word read. Go 


and have pupils place 
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around the room and, with the 
the number of 
words read by each, and divide 
by 10 to find rate per minute. 
Record. 


Collect readers. 


key, ascertain 


Use same se- 
lection for an oral reading test. 
Since pupils must read individual- 
ly, it may take some time to com- 
Take class 
by rows, and give the remainder 
something else to do. 


plete the second test. 


Have each 


mated that these words make up 
about 50 per cent of all reading. 
Thorough knowledge of common 
basic sight words (including un- 
phonetic words like though and 
through) is an essential factor in 
good reading. 

On the basis of the tests, form 
one or two small remedial groups 
whose members are of about equal 
reading ability, since progress is 
more rapid with a small group in 








“How does the water 
Come down at Lodore?” 
From its fountains 
In the mountains, 
Its rills and its gills; 
Through moss and through brake 
It runs and it creeps 
For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 
And thence at departing, 
Awakening and starting, 
It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 
Through meadow and glade 
In sun and in shade, 
And through the wood-shelter, 
Among crags in its flurry, 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skurry. 
Till, in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 
It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 
The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among; 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping, 








THE CATARACT OF LODORE 


LINES FROM ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POEM 


Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 
Writhing and ringing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around 
With endless rebound: 
Dizzying and deafening the ear 
with its sound. 
Advancing and prancing and 
glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling 
and boiling, 
And gleaming and streaming and 
steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and 
brushing and gushing, 
And thumping and plumping 
and bumping and jump- 
ing, 
And dashing and flashing and 
splashing and clashing; 
And so never ending, but always 
descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and 
ever are blending 
All at once and all o’er, with a 
mighty uproar,— 
And this way the water comes 
down at Lodore. 














pupil read 100 words, and time 
to the second. From this, com- 
pute rate of words per minute. 

Strike an average between oral 
and silent reading rate, and make 
up a graded list to determine 
which pupils need intensive re- 
medial work, and which ones will 
have less concentrated supple- 
mentary practice in silent read- 
ing. 
given ordinary attention. 

Also check each remedial pupil 
on word recognition. The Dolch 
basic vocabulary list of 220 sight 


The average readers will be 


words, containing no nouns, is an 


excellent one to use. It is esti- 
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which the pupils are at the same 
stage of reading progress. Re- 
medial groups should have regu- 


lar daily drill periods. 
THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


Two techniques are necessary. 
The first is to build letters into 
syllables, syllables into words, and 
so on, to make a completed sto- 
ry. The pupil should understand 
each step of building words into 
ideas, and ideas into a dramatic 
selection. 

The second technique breaks 
down a selection into paragraphs, 


By skill- 


sentences, and so on. 


. 


fully combining these two tech- 
niques and placing the emphasis 
where it is most needed, the pu- 
pil will be aided in recognizing 
words more rapidly, will enlarge 
his comprehension of the printed 
word, and will enjoy his reading 
more. 

The first step in Technique | 
is to see that the class has mas- 
tered the sounds of every letter 
in the alphabet. Many pupils in 
the upper grades have no idea 
how some letters should sound. 
The next step is to master the 
vowel families, the diphthongs, 
and the consonant and vowel di- 
graphs, as well as the rules for 
doubling vowels, doubling conso- 


and 


and 


the final ev. 


suffixes, diacritical 


nants, use of 
Prefixes 
markings, and formation of plu- 
rals should be reviewed. 

Regardless of the grade, assume 
that the class knows nothing 
about any of the above; thus it 
is possible to discover the weak- 
nesses of individual pupils. There 
should be daily drill on lists of 
phonetic words, the simplest of 
three-letter words being used in 
the beginning. Have pupils keep 
these lists in a notebook for drill, 
and tell them that other words 
will be built from them later. 

When three-letter words con- 
taining all the vowels have been 
covered, drill on the addition of 
the final ¢ and introduce the rule 
for spelling and pronunciation. 
Then go on to various letter com- 
binations—such as oi, bl, nd— 
and make up more lists of words. 

The next step is the study of 
prefixes and suffixes. By the 
end of the first month, the class 
should have mastered several hun- 
dred basal words which can be 
recognized readily. You are now 
ready to combine groups of these 
words into phrases such as “going 
to the store,” “on my way home 
from school,” “into the house.” 
Make long lists of such phrases 
and continue drilling. 

Now, make complete simple 
sentences that contain one idea, 
such as “The dog runs.” Add 
modifiers, phrases and clauses sug- 
gested by the pupils, and have 
them ascertain how many ideas 
The sen- 
tence, “The little brown dog runs 
down the street to meet Betty 


are in each sentence. 


when she comes from school,” 
contains four separate ideas which 
tell who, what, where, and when. 

After a number of such sen- 
tences have (Continued on page 57) 





























SEATWORK FOR COMPREHENSION-—I 


EADING comprehension is dependent on 
many factors, such as maturity, in- 
telligence, social and cultural background, 
experience in being read to, in listening to 
conversation, and in talking. In all these 
ways, children vary greatly. 

Range and type of vocabulary also are 
of major importance. Sometimes children 
come to school still expressing themselves 
in single words or phrases instead of in 
complete sentences. Many still use baby 
talk. Not only is their vocabulary range 
meager, but often their use of language is 
faulty because they hear broken or incor- 
rect speech at home. 

As a result of these and other factors, the 
child reads words which may be meaning- 
less to him. Moreover, many children do 
not know what reading really is. To them 
it is saying words, not associating symbols 
with ideas and experiences. 

As part of the reading program to de- 
velop comprehension, many types of seat- 
work are possible. A number of ideas for 
seatwork in comprehension are suggested 
on this page. Some of them may appear 
to require too much time in preparation. 
However, each device is so planned that it 
can be used repeatedly by many pupils. 

To be most effective, all such seatwork 
should be based on a standard word list, so 
that while children are practicing reading 
comprehension, they are also adding useful 
words to their reading vocabulary. 

In making seatwork, avoid overuse of 
nouns, which need less practice than other 
words. 

Inexperienced teachers are cautioned not 
to make seatwork too small, especially for 
children of the first grade. Such material 
as cardboard strips ought to be at least one 
inch wide. Writing should be large and 
clear. Whenever possible write with a 
small-sized lettering pen. For material of 
a temporary nature, a dark crayon may 
be used. 

If seatwork containing several parts is 
keyed by writing the same number on the 
back of each part and on its container 
envelope, a misplaced section can be identi- 
fied easily. 

1. Word Pairs. List words which be- 
long in pairs. Write them on a card in 
mixed order. Example: 


pen mother king brush 
butter bow stockings arrow 
comb cup father knife 
needle queen ink thread 
saucer fork bread shoes 


Direct the child to write, on paper or on 
the blackboard, words which belong to- 
gether, as, pen—ink or pen and ink. 

2. Following Directions. Prepare direc- 
tion cards and put them in a “magic box,” 
as an empty tin candy box. Child draws a 
card and does as directed. Possible cards: 


Simple Reading. 

Draw a red squirrel. 

Draw a wee, wee house. 

Draw our flag. 

Draw a red apple. 

Draw some brown leaves. 

More Difficult Reading (riddles). 
I live in the water. 
I swim about all day. 
I am good to eat. 
Draw my picture. 

Draw something round which says rub- 
a-dub-dub when you play on it. 

3. A Rebus. Prepare interesting stories 
in which pictures are substituted for cer- 
tain words. Children greatly enjoy read- 
ing such a rebus, and will work hard to 
get its full meaning. The following is the 
beginning of such a story. 


A little WW and a little ~ 


lived in a pretty white 


The % and ‘} had two pets— 


a shaggy, black 





and a white 


4. Classifying Words. Prepare a large 
card listing several classifications with 
blank spaces below, also several separate 
noun cards which belong in each classi- 
fication. Child examines his set of words, 
and places each one in the correct column. 
Example: 





People | Flowers | Toys Vegetables 























The cards for People might include: baby, 

girl, gentleman, farmer, giant, aunt, cook. 
Among other possible classifications are: 

fruits rivers insects 

furniture cities farm animals 

workers states wild animals 

trees birds days of the week 


§. Building. Print on tagboard two 
copies of a rhyme or poem which the child 
knows. Cut one copy apart into mean- 
ingful units, as: 


















































Jack and Jill To fetch 
went a pail 
up the hill of water 














Place both copies in an envelope and give 
it to a child, who first studies the rhyme, 
and then builds it from the pieces, refer- 
ring to the complete copy when necessary. 
After he has built the rhyme, he may read 
it aloud, perhaps to another child who has 
been assigned to him as his “teacher”; or 
he may be asked to read some of the sep- 
arate strips. 

This building exercise may be made 
more difficult by putting two rhymes into 
one envelope. 

6. Matching (1). Divide a 9” x 12” 
piece of tagboard or heavy paper into 
twelve 3” squares. In each square write a 
phrase (up in the air; at night; in winter). 
Provide cutout paper squares of the same 
size. Child looks at a phrase, draws a pic- 
ture for it, and lays it over the phrase. 

This may be done also with nouns, 
verbs, or short sentences. For beginners, 
perhaps larger squares are advisable. 
Matching (11). Assemble attractive little 
pictures cut from magazines or catalogues. 
Mount them uniess the paper is heavy. 
Prepare a cardboard stvip with a sentence 
about each picture. (A table is set for 
breakfast. A boy is riding on a pony.) 
Place ten to fifteen pictures and sentences 
in an envelope. Child lays out the pictures 
and places the appropriate sentence under 
each picture. 

7. Choosing the Correct Word. Paste 
or draw pictures on cards and number the 
cards. Beside each picture write several 
words. Child writes number on a paper, 
selects the word which matches each pic- 
ture, and writes it after the number. Ex- 
ample: 





1. i hot 


grand 
hurt 








2. run 
sleep 
eat 











(Child writes: 1. hot; 2. sleep.) 
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A PICTURE STORY 


. OF A SKI JUMP 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN TIMKO 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School, Glen Head, New York 
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HILDREN love action. Use this 
C lively picture story of a ski 
jump to replace your Christmas 
decorations. The pictures may be 
drawn on the blackboard in col- 
ored chalk, or cut from paper and 
mounted on a long bulletin boar. 

The first step should show the 
skier poised for the take-off (illus- 
trated by the large model figure) 
on top of the highest snow level. 
The succeeding steps are presented 
in the three drawings above. Dress 
the skier in clear, bold red to con- 


eA 


Sess 
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pa 


trast with the white of the snow 
and the blue of the sky. (If you 
wish to make this a window dec- 
oration by using scouring powder, 
omit the sky and suggest the hill 
by just a broad white line.) 

Your pupils will probably think 
of other winter sports and a vari- 
ety of subjects which they want 
to illustrate in a series of pictures 
planned to suggest motion or a se- 
quence of events. They will enjoy 
visualizing exciting or amusing 
climaxes to their picture stories. 
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“THE COMMUNITY SNOW FROLIC” 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Lt children love snow men. They love to use 

white paint. They like to paint murals, using 

big brushes. Our Community Snow Frolic mural 
came to pass because of these enthusiasms. 

First Nancy drew the snow man and his wife, 
very large so that the whole community could see 
them by night and by day. And why not? The 
teacher told the children that a boy in Duluth, 
Minnesota, built a snow man fifty feet high and a 
rabbit thirty feet high beside him. 

After Nancy had drawn the snow people, with 
very light pencil lines, other children filled them in 
with white. (For easy jobs like this, in a group 
project, we try to use children who have had less 
painting in school. Pupils often come to us from 
schools which have given them little opportunity 
for painting.) 

There had been planning even before the snow 
people were drawn. The class had decided to make 
the snow man and his wife very large—as large as 
community Christmas trees. After’ the snow peo- 
ple were painted there had to be more planning. 
Some wanted the scene to be in a city, but more 
wanted it to be in the country. The houses were 
painted with gay colors, and then trees were shown, 
some with bare branches, others as evergreens. 

The girl in white in front of the house was drawn 
and painted next. The children said, “She looks 
beautiful in her white suit. Let’s not paint all of 
the tan wrapping paper. Let’s leave some of it bare 
and put snowflakes on the tan paper.” 

“How will snowflakes look on the tan paper?” 
someone asked. 

“Try one section,” others suggested. 

The children were delighted with the effect of the 
snowflakes on the tan. They decided therefore to 
leave some places tan and to paint snowflakes. 





Shirley was chosen to paint a horse and rider. 
Shirley loved to draw horses, and drew two for good 
measure. Many other children drew sketches on 
small pieces of paper, of children having fun on 
skates or playing in the snow. The class chose the 
ones they liked best and these were drawn on the 
mural. 

The last figures to be drawn were those across the 
lower part of the mural. Josephine was asked to do 
these without even submitting trial sketches. The 
children liked Josephine’s drawings of people. 

The mural had been hanging in a vertical posi- 
tion when most of the painting was done, but 
Josephine placed it on the floor to draw her figures. 
Other children helped paint them with much blue, 
much red, and smaller amounts of other colors. 

More trees were added, but still the mural lacked 
something. The children looked at it often during 
the day. “Shall we have a church?” said one. “How 
about a store?” asked another. The janitor said, 
“Why not have a barn?” The children liked his 
suggestion best of all. Then the art teacher sug- 
gested a couple of yellow strawstacks. The chil- 
dren do not always accept her suggestions, but this 
time they approved of her idea. 

The children liked the mural. It was gay. They 
felt gay when they made it. They had skated in 
gym hours and after school on the Midway rink. 
They all liked to skate. They loved the snow. So 
they loved to paint this winter scene. 

The mural looked charming when glued on the 
gray bricks in the hall. The white and the bright 
colors in the mural looked beautiful against the 
gray of the bricks. 

Children have no experiences in school more 
valuable than such co-operative projects, because 
there is so much planning and pooling of ideas. 
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UN, skip, hop, jump! All chil- 
R dren spend much of their time 
in action, and no art work interests 
them more than drawing action fig- 
ures. Using an orange crayon, a 
child draws an oval for a head and 
then a tiny ball for a neck. A 
straight line for the spine, and two 
lines crossing this at right angles for 
shoulders and hips, will make the 
body. Every joint is a ball. Arms 
and legs may be placed in a variety 
of positions. With crayon add gar- 
ments and hair over the basic figure. 
See the illustration below. 

After a few supervised lessons on 


drawing individual children in ac~ 


tion, the group creates a scene featur- 
ing many action figures, first on the 
blackboard, and afterward on heavy 
paper to form a frieze. The illustra- 
tion at the lower right shows the 
lively effects obtained. 

















ACTION FIGURES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLADYS GARRETT HOOKER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Obadiah Knight School, Dallas, Texas 
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BEGIN DESIGNING WITH CUT PAPER 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 
Director of Art, Maplewood-Richmond Heights School, Maplewood, Missouri 


or children who have had little or 
no experience in making designs, it 
is an excellent plan to begin with pieces 
of colored paper. The pieces can easily 
be rearranged in a variety of patterns 
until a thoroughly pleasing grouping is 
achieved. Children will feel free to do 
this, as they would not if they were 
using paint or crayon. To a child, 
paint and crayon seem permanent. 

The teacher should cut fairly large 
pieces of paper in simple shapes—say 
two-inch and one-inch squares and tri- 
angles. Such pieces are easier for the 
children to handle, and if each pupil 
has just a few, it is possible for him to 
finish a design and paste it during one 
class period, without feeling hurried. 
Then, too, having large pieces and not 
a great many kinds definitely simplifies 
the teacher’s task. 

The background paper is selected in 
advance. A good size is 12” x 18”. If 
a dark background is chosen, the cut 
pieces should be light in color; if the 
background is light, the pieces should 
be dark. In case a neutral color is used 


for the background, some pieces should 
be very dark and others very light. 
(After pupils have had a little experi- 
ence in making cut-paper designs, they 
may choose the colors they want to use, 
and cut their own paper.) 


One third-grade teacher, choosing a 
dark green construction paper for the 
background, placed a sheet on each 
desk. Eagerly, the children watched 
to see what would happen next. One 
child was requested to distribute a 
number of red squares, rectangles, and 
triangles which had been prepared. A 
second child distributed gray, a third 
white, and a fourth yellow. (Notice 
that all these colors were lighter than 
the background.) Every pupil received 
several pieces of each color. In this les- 
son the teacher gave out only a few 
long strips of paper, realizing that if 
she gave out many the children would 
attempt to use them as lines for line 
drawings. When needed, lines can be 
made much better with crayon. 

Before the last pieces had been dis- 
tributed, the children had begun to ar- 
range them on the green background, 
though they had never done this before 
and the teacher had given no directions. 
She waited to see how long they would 
work before asking questions. Even- 
tually someone inquired, “What are 
we supposed to do with these?” The 
answer was, “Just what you are do- 
ing. Make a nice arrangement.” 

When the children had worked for 
ten or fifteen minutes, the teacher ob- 
served that many of the designs had 
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a common weakness—a lack of unity. 
The children had all secured good bal- 
ance, but frequently the pieces were 
so scattered that the design failed to 
hold together as a unit. At this point 
the teacher told the children that they 
might walk up and down the aisles to 
see all the designs—but warned them 
not to disarrange anyone’s work. 

Naturally, the pupils found some 
designs which they liked better than 
others. Every design that they ap- 
proved had each piece of paper touch- 
ing, or nearly touching, some other 
piece. After the teacher had remarked 
on this, the children returned to their 
places and most of them tried making 
their own designs more compact, with- 
in the original arrangement. 

When a pupil was satisfied with his 
design, the teacher gave him a little 
paste. He then carefully lifted the 
cut-paper pieces, one by one, and 
pasted them to the background. 

Never allow paper-cutting lessons to 
become tedious. Avoid cutting the 
paper very small, do not use a wide as- 
sortment of colors, and refrain from 
offering very many suggestions. Unless 
these cautions are observed, the pu- 
pils will become tense, lose confidence, 
develop a dislike for design, and con- 
sequently do poor work. 
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AN ESKIMO PAPOOSE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ROBERTA K. WIGTON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Allen County, Indiana 





: ee: little Eskimo papoose pictured here 
is interesting to make, and children 
have fun playing with it. Heavy brown 
kraft paper is a good material to use. The 
features and hair can be black, and the cra- 
dle decorations black with touches of color. 
Tell the children that the hood is made of 
wolverine fur, because that is the only kind 
of fur on which the moisture of the breath 
does not congeal in very cold weather. 

After the cradle and the Eskimo doll have 
been cut and decorated, the cradle is folded 
along the dotted lines, and then the doll is 
placed inside. No pasting is necessary, as 
the paper is stiff enough so that it will stay 
in place if firmly creased. 

If some children wish to make an American 
Indian papoose, have them look for illustra- 
tions of Indian designs. Call attention to 
the fact that the Indian baby would not need 
to be so warmly dressed as the Eskimo. 
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WOOLEN GLOVES-—A DESIGN PROBLEM 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DORIS HAMMER 
Teacher, Third Grade, Wilson School, 


Sanger, California 


HILDREN in primary grades 

usually seem to like tracing 
around their hands. I took this 
natural liking as the basis for 
an art lesson. First we talked a 
little about gloves, their shape 
and uses. The pupils next drew 
“gloves” by tracing around their 
hands. We discussed what col- 
ors and designs would work out 
well on our gloves. Each child 
then carried out his own idea, 
using colored crayons. 

The finished gloves were cut 
out, and scattered about on our 
two big bulletin boards. They 
made a bright splash of color, 
and gave each child a chance to 
point with pride to “my work.” 
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TREES 
IN WINTER 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


M. ROBERTA LANGTRY 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Chester School, 
East York, Ontario, Canada 


O NE morning after a snowstorm, I printed on 

the blackboard Annette Wynne’s snow 
poem, “Outside the Door.” [Note: This poem 
appears on page 49 of this issue. ] 

After I had read the poem aloud, one little lad 
said it made him think of the maple tree on his 
lawn. I asked that each pupil, on his way home 
at noon, look for a tree like the one in the poem. 
Having found the tree, he was to look at it un- 
til, when he closed his eyes, he could still see it. 

In the afternoon, I passed out 9” x 12” sheets 
of blue construction paper, black crayons, and 
white chalk, and asked the children to draw the 
trees just as they remembered them. I cautioned 
them about making the tree trunk “grow” out 
of the ground, and the branches out of the 
trunk. The resulting pictures, which took only 
a few moments for the children to complete, 
made a very attractive blackboard border. 
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SNOW PEOPLE TO MODEL 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 


Now people make interesting decora- 

— tions either drawn or modeled in clay. 
wr, Y/ They may be used on thank-you cards, on 
place cards, as favors, or as seasonal figu- 

rines. By changing the hats, scarfs, and 


accessories, many original ideas may be 


 - worked out. Encourage your pupils to 
develop other poses, and let them decide 


\ how to use the figures. 
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FAIRY FLOWERS 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


M. ROBERTA LANGTRY 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Chester School, 
East York, Ontario, Canada 


BORDER of “fairy flowers” along the blackboard will help 
A to create a cheerful classroom atmosphere for January. It 
uses effectively what children have learned through folding and 
cutting snowflakes and Christmas-tree decorations. 

Gray for the vases and black for the mounts, or vice versa, 
are most attractive. Being neutral, they emphasize the intri- 
cate patterns of the multicolored flowers. Each type of flower 
illustrated starts with a square of paper. One- and two-inch 
squares are best. 

For the five-petaled flower (upper left), fold the square 
in half (Step 1). With fold at left, bring upper left corner 
down to point B on bottom edge (Step 2). Next bring point 
A down to same point B on bottom edge (Step 3). Fold back 
lower left corner (C). Then (Step 4), cut scallops along line 
BE, and cut a notch in edge BD. (Continued on page 63) 
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ART LESSONS ON A LOCAL THEME 














FOR UPPER GRADES 


LaVERNE GENTNER FEENEY 


Teacher of Art, Grades 3-8, Tem pe Grammar S« hool, Tempe, Arizona 











series of art lessons each of which depends 
A on the preceding one develops children’s 
confidence in their ability to draw. Any locally 
familiar subject can be utilized. 

In our school we use desert plants. The first 
day the teacher puts up pictures of various kinds 
of cacti. She draws quickly on the blackboard 
to show different shapes. The children sketch 
one large cactus on their papers. 

For the second lesson the pupils again draw 
one large cactus. This they convert into a sim- 
ple scene by adding a mountain and clouds, with 
colored sand in the foreground. 

The scene in the lower left corner is one that 
was done in black crayon for the third lesson. 
It represents Camelback Mountain, familiar to 
those who live in our section of Arizona. The 
sky is made darker at the top. Light clouds are 
scattered over the sky. Cacti and desert shrubs 
appear in the foreground. 

The fourth lesson is like the third, except 
that a bright color scheme is used. 
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A pole set upright in the ground 
was probably the first man-made 
device for telling time. A stone 
was placed at the spot where the 
shadow fell when the sun was high- 
est. Later other stones marked 
the position of the shadow at 
different times during the day. 
Measuring the length of shadows 
was found to be a more accurate 
way to tell time than observing the 
position of the sun. 


——_ 








This Greek sundial was an up- 
right pillar called a gnomon, mean- 
ing “the one who knows.” The 
Greeks would say, “When the shad- 
ow is six feet tall it is time for 
bathing.” Because of the revolu- 
tion of the earth around the sun, 
the length of shadows cast by ver- 
tical objects varies from day to 
day. Therefore the shadow of an 
upright pillar is not an accurate 
way of telling time. 
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A sandglass consists of two com- 
partments connected by a narrow 
Opening. The top part is filled 
with sand which trickles down in- 
to the bottom part. At the end of 
an hour, when the sand has all run 
through, the glass is inverted. A 
three-minute sandglass is often 
used by housewives to time the 
boiling of eggs. 


TIME DEVICES 
TO DRAW 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE ADELAIDE RANDALL 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Blaine School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A s FAR back as we have any records, man has been trying to 

tell time. Primitive tribes, ancient peoples, and our own 
forefathers invented numerous devices for this purpose, some 
of which are illustrated and described on this page. 

Although watches and clocks have been known for cen- 
turies, they were far from common until the steel spring was 
introduced. Today we regulate our lives by them. 

Scientists in the United States Naval Observatory and in 
other great observatories check their clocks by the stars, and 
then telegraph or radio the correct time to all parts of the 
world. Some clocks, like that in the Clock Tower of the 
Houses of Parliament, London, are very famous. 

The material presented on this page may be used for class- 
work. If desired, the class may entertain another group of 
children or invited guests as a culmination of their study. 
These and other pictures may be drawn, and some objects may 
be made by the more ingenious pupils. For example, the 
candle clock is easily constructed. To make a clepsydra, use 
a fat bottle having a metal cap. With a sharp nail, pierce a 
small hole in the cap. Turn the bottle upside down, and the 
water will slowly run out. Each pupil might like to make 
a small sundial for himself to take on hikes, picnics, and 
excursions. A larger sundial made as a class project will add 
interest to the study of time. Some pupils may even want 
to make a Chinese water clock, using tin pails. 


i 


= 


Sundials are frequently used to 
add beauty to gardens. They are 
set on ornamental stone columns. 
The dial consists of a metal style, 
set parallel to the earth’s axis and 
pointing toward the North Pole, 
and a metal plate marked with the 
hours of the day and their frac- 
tional parts. The shadow cast by 
the style falls on the metal plate. 

A motto such as “I mark only 
the hours that shine” is often en- 
graved on the dial. 

A pocket sundial has sometimes 
been combined with a compass. 





The oldest sundial in existence is 
an Egyptian dial. It was probably 
made 1500 years before the birth 
of Christ. It is shaped like an L, 
lying flat on its longer bar. On 
this bar are graduated marks in- 
dicating six periods of time. When 
placed facing east, the shadow of 
the upright bar traveled inward 
from the end of the horizontal bar. 
At noon the dial was placed in the 
reverse position. 














Ancient Greeks used a clepsyd- 
ra for timing speeches in public 
meetings. Clepsydra comes from 
two Greek words meaning thief 
and water. Water dripped through 
a hole in the bottom of a jar into 
a container. As the amount of 
water in the jar decreased, marks 
telling the hours were seen, 
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Because the sun does not shine 
all the time, fire clocks were in- 
vented. They were also used to tell 
time indoors and at night. The time 
candle was made with alternat- 
ing bands of black and white of 
such a width that it took twenty 
minutes for a band to burn. In the 
days of Alfred the Great, time 
candles were used in England. 


Dutch and German farmers used 
lamp clocks for years. The lamp 
clock was a glass tube set upright 
on a metal stand. It was filled 
with oil, and a wick at one side was 
lighted. On the glass was a scale 
which indicated the hours. The 
height of the oil told the time. 
The size of the wick regulated the 
speed of the burning. 
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The Chinese water clock con- 
sists of four buckets so placed that 
the water in the top one, dripping 
through a small hole, falls into the 
next bucket, and so on. In the 
lowest bucket is a wooden float 
which marks its rise on a scale. 
One of these clocks has been oper- 
ating in Canton, China, for five or 
six hundred years. 
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7 THE LITTLE TURTLE 


WORDS BY VACHEL LINDSAY MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERI 


rr x x r 


There was a lit-tle tur-tle, He lived in a box, He swam in a pud-dle, He 





3 ; 





a x x 


climbed on therocks. He snapped at @ mos-qui-to, He snapped 


x x x x x t 


snapped at a min-now, And he snapped at me. He the mos - qui - to, 
= ‘ 


Faster 


a“ T * x TF x 


caught the flea, He caught the min - now, But he did-n’t catch 





The words of this song are reprinted from Collected Poems, by Vachel Lindsay, by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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THE YEAR ON PARADE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DORIS W. FRIES 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Williamsville, New York 


(Snow Man stands at left 
front of stage. Children circle 
around him.) 

FIRST GIRL—There, now he’s 
almost done. 

FIRST BOY—How nice he looks! 

SECOND BOY—He is so fat. 

SECOND GiIRL—He’s the first 
snow man on the street. 

(All join hands, circle around 
Snow Man, and sing a winter 
song.) 

FIRST BOY—I have to go now. 

SECOND GIRL—I must go, too. 

FIRST GIRL—It is late. 

SECOND BOY—Come again. 

(Children exit one by one, call- 
ing “Good-by” to one another.) 

SNOW MAN (complaining)— 
Good-by! Good-by! Yes, they 
can say good-by and go inside and 
leave me. But can I leave? No. 
Here I'll stay until a warm day 
comes. Then what? I shall melt 
away. Year after year, I’m just 
a winter snow man. I'd like to 
know what the rest of the year 
is like. 

ELF (entering)—I thought all 
snow men were jolly, but you are 
not. What’s the matter, anyway? 

SNOW MAN—Snow, snow, and 
more snow! That's all I see. 
Isn’t there anything else in the 
world except snow? 

ELF—If it weren’t for the snow 
you wouldn’t be here at all! 

SNOW MAN—Yes, I know, Elf, 
and mostly I enjoy it. But today 
the children were talking about 
valentines and spring and flow- 
ers. What are they? 

ELF—Would you really like to 
know? Maybe I can arrange it— 
as a special favor, of course. Last 
year I helped Father Time, so 
maybe he'll help us. I'll get him. 
(He goes off stage and returns 
immediately with Father Time.) 

FATHER TIME (rather cross- 
ly)—What’s this, young fellow? 
You want me to turn time ahead 
to show this snow man what hap- 
pens the rest of the year? No, 
no, I simply can’t do it. 

ELF—But, Father Time, don’t 
you remember, when you went 
to sleep in December last year, 
if I hadn’t found you, you never 
would have wakened little New 
Year in time? Remember that? 

FATHER TIME—Yes, yes. 

ELF—You said then that if I 
ever wanted anything I should 
call you. 

FATHER TIME—Yes, now I re- 
member. But why are you so 
eager to do this favor for the 
snow man? 


Here is a fanciful dramatization reviewing the 


year’s holidays and special observances. 


Many 


or few characters may participate, as desired. 
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Last sum- 


ELF—It’s like this. 
mer I was playing in the garden 
and lost my magic bell in a rose- 
bud. The rosebud wouldn’t give 
it back to me. So I figured that 
if you turned the year ahead for 
the snow man, he could get my 


bell for me. What do you say? 

FATHER TIME—AIll right, I'll 
do it. (Calls.) Helpers, please 
bring in my calendar. (Two 
children come in with large cal- 
endar on easel and place it near 
Snow Man. They stand behind 
it to help turn the pages.) See, 
Snow Man, here is this month— 





January. Next comes February. 
(Helpers turn sheet.) Were you 
ever a February snow man? 

SNOW MAN—No, I never was. 
I've seen Santa Claus though. 

FATHER TIME (pointing to 
February)—There are two hol- 
idays here. 

eLF—Yes, the twelfth and the 
twenty-second (pointing) are the 
birthdays of two famous men— 
Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington. 

FATHER TIME—The fourteenth 
is another special day. Come in, 
Valentines. 








CHARACTERS 
SNOW MAN FARMERS—Four. 
FIRST GIRL EASTER BUNNY 
FIRST BOY CHILDREN WITH 
SECOND BOY FLAGS—Any 
SECOND GIRL number. 


ELP LEAVES—Three. 
FATHER TIME ROSE 
HELPERS—I wo. DAISY 


VALENTINEFS— CLOWN 
Four. JACK-O -LANTERN 
SHAMROCK WITCH 


CROCUSES—I wo. GHOST 


CosTUMES 


Snow Man is a child draped with 
white material and stuffed with pa- 
per or cushions to give the desired 
effect. Girls and Boys wear snow 
suits. Elf wears a green suit and 
hat. Father Time has a white beard; 
he wears a brown smock tied at the 
waist, and carries a cardboard scythe 
and hourglass. Valentines wear white 
dresses with red hearts pinned on 
them, and lace-paper hats with red 
ribbons. Shamrock has a very large 








shamrock nearly covering dress or 
suit, cut from heavy paper and 
painted. Crocuses wear yellow and 
purple crepe paper gathered around 
the neck and turned up, with holes 
cut for eyes. Green paper stems are 
pinned on the dresses. Farmers wear 
overalls and big straw hats. Easter 
Bunny wears a white coverall suit 
with tail and ears attached, and a 
bow of ribbon tied around the neck. 
He carries a basket of Easter eggs. 
Children with Flags wear school 
clothes. Maple, elm, and oak leaves, 
made oversize and double, are worn 
sandwich fashion. Fronts are painted 
green; back of each is painted as 
leaves look in autumn. Rose and 
Daisy wear costumes of crepe paper, 
styled like those of Crocuses. Clown 
and Halloween characters wear suit- 
able costumes. 


SETTING 


Very little scenery is necessary for 
this play. Oversize snowflakes pinned 
to the backdrop make a very effec- 
tive touch, 
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(Valentines enter, circle around 
Snow Man, and sing a valentine 
song. Then they go to rear of 
stage to form the beginning of a 
semicircle. They are joined by 
other characters later.) 

(Father Time’s Helpers turn 
calendar to March.) 

ELF—It becomes warmer in 
March. (ToSnow Man.) That's 
when you disappear. 

SNOW MAN (pleased) —But T 
didn’t this time! What is this 
that I see? 

SHAMROCK (entering ¥—This 
is a shamrock plant. St. Patrick 
of Ireland made the shamrock fa- 
mous long ago. We call this day 
( pointing to March 17 on the cal- 
endar) St. Patrick’s Day. (Goes 
to rear.) 

FATHER TIME (furning over 
to April)—Ah, April is a busy 
month. We see signs of spring. 
The grass turns green, the first 
flowers appear. 

CROCUSES—-We are signs of 
spring. We blossom before any 
other flowers except the snow- 
drops. 

ELF—Don’t forget to bring on 
the busy farmers. 

SNOW MAN—Where are the 
farmers? 

FARMERS (coming on stage )— 
Here we are. (They walk brisk- 
ly toward exit.) 

SNOW MAN—Where are you 
going so soon? 

FARMER—We are going out to 
plow. (Farmers exit.) 

SNOW MAN—What is this? 
(Points to Easter on calendar.) 

EASTER BUNNY (hopping)— 
That’s when I come. (Bows to 
Snow Man.) I am Easter Bunny. 
Every year spring comes to me 
and says, “Here, Bunny, is your 
basket full of colored eggs. Take 
it and hide the eggs for the chil- 
dren to find. That will tell them 
spring is here again.” (Pats bim- 
self on chest.) Ym a pretty im- 
portant fellow! 

FATHER TIME—Yes, we know. 
(Turns calendar to May.) This 
holiday in May is Memorial Day. 
We carry flags, and have a parade 
in memory of our soldiers. 

(Children with Flags enter to 
music. They march twice across 
stage; then join others at rear.) 

ELF—Remember the farmers. 

SNOW MAN—Where are the 
farmers? 

FARMERS (coming on)—Right 
here! (They keep on moving.) 

SNOW MAN—Where are you 
going now? (Continued on page 68) 
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VELVET SHOES 


ELINOR WYLIE 


Let us walk in the white snow 
In a soundless space, 

With footsteps quiet and slow, 
At a tranquil pace, 


© Under veils of white lace. 


I shall Zo shod in silk, 
And you in wool, 

White as a white cow's milk, 
More beautiful 


Than the breast of a gull. 


We shall walk through the still 
town 
In a windless peace; 
We shall step upon the white 
down, 
Upon sily er fleece, 


Upon softer than these. 


We shall walk in velvet shoes; 
Wherev er we go 

Silence will fall like dews 
On white silence below. 


We shall walk in the snow. 


THE MOON’S THE 
NORTH WIND’S COOKY 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


The Moon’s the North Wind's 
cooky. 

He bites it, day by day, 

Until there's but a rim of 
scraps 

That crumble all away. 

The South Wind is a baker. 

He kneads clouds in his den, 

And bakes a crisp new moon that 

ee greed) 

North .. Wind .. eats. 


. again! 


THE GLORY OF GOD 


THE BIBLE: PSALM XIX 
The heavens declare the glory of 
God; 
And the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth 
knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language, 
Where their voice is not heard. 
Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, 
And their words to the end 
of the world. 
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WHAT THE COAL SAYS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


I am black as black can be, 
But yet I shine. 
My home was deep within the 
earth, 
In a dark mine. 
Ages ago I was buried there, 
And yet I hold 
The sunshine and the heat which 
warmed 
That world of old. 
Though black and cold I seem to 
be, 
Yet I can glow. 
Just put me on a blazing fire, 
Then you will know. 


SOME SIGNS 
OF THE SEASONS 


M. E. N. HATHAWAY 


What does it mean when the 
bluebird flies 
Over the hills, singing sweet 
and clear? 
When the violets peep through 
the blades of grass? 
These are the signs that spring 
is here. 


What does it mean when berries 
are ripe? 

When butterflies flit, and hon- 
eybees hum? 
When cattle stand 
shady trees? 


under the 


These are the signs that sum- 
mer has come. 


What does it mean When crickets 
chirp? 
And away to the Southland 
the wild geese steer? 
When apples are falling, and 
nuts are brown? 
These are the signs that au- 
tumn is here. 


What does it mean when the 
days are short? 

When the leaves are gone and 
the brooks are dumb? 
When the fields are white with 

the drifting snow? 
These are the signs that winter 
has come. 


The old stars set and the new 
ones rise, 

And skies that 

grow bright and clear, 


were stormy 


And so the beautiful, wonderful 
signs 
Go round and round with the 
changing year. 
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THE NORTH WIND 


OLD RHYME 


The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will the robin do then, 
poor thing? 

He'll sit in a barn, 

And keep himself warm, 

And hide his head under his wing, 
poor thing! 


The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will the bee do then, 
poor thing? 

In his hive he will stay, 

Till the cold’s passed away, 

And then he'll come out in the 


spring, poor thing! 


The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will the dormouse do 
then, poor thing? 

Rolled up in a ball, 

In his nest snug and small, 

He'll sleep till warm weather 
comes back, poor thing! 


A CANADIAN 
FOLK SONG 


WILFRED CAMPBELL 


The doors are shut, the windows 
fast; 

Outside the gust is driving past, 

Outside the shivering ivy clings, 


While on the hob the kettle 
sings. 

“Margery, Margery, make the 
tea,” 


Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The streams are hushed up where 
they flowed, 
The ponds are frozen along the 
road, 
The cattle are housed in shed and 
byre, 
While singeth the kettle on the 
fire. 
“Margery, Margery, make the 
tea,” 
Singeth the kettie merrily. 


The firelight dances upon the 
wall, 
Footsteps are heard in the outer 
hall; 
A kiss and a welcome that fill 
the room, 
And the kettle sings in the glim- 
mer and gloom. 
“Margery, Margery, make the 
tea,” 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 


. POETRY FOR CHORAL SPEAKING 


A LITTLE CALENDAR 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


January's new, 

February's cold, 

March is puffing, blowing too, 

April's good as gold; 

May’s a child of happy face, 

Laughter, love, and every 
grace; 

June dreams all the day; 

July’s for liberty; 

August is too hot for play; 

September’s glorious to see, 

October is a ruddy time, 

November winds are drear. 

December means Old Santa Claus 

Will soon be here! 


TALKING 
IN THEIR SLEEP 


EDITH M. THOMAS 


“You think I am dead,” 
The apple tree said, 
“Because I have never a leaf to 
show— 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull gray mosses over 
me grow! 
But I'm alive in trunk and 
shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away— 
But I pity the withered grass at 
my feet.” 


“You think I am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
“Because I have parted with stem 
and blade! 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound, 
With the snow’s thick blanket 
over me laid. 
I’m all alive, and ready to 
shoot 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here— 
But I pity the flower without 
branch or root.” 


“You think I am dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
“Because not a branch or root I 
own! 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind 
has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long 
winter hours; 
You will see me again— 
I shall laugh at you then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred 


flowers!” 
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AND OTHER VERSE SELECTIONS _ . { * 


JACK FROST 


HELEN BAYLEY DAVIS 


Someone painted pictures on my 
Windowpane last night— 
Willow trees with trailing 
boughs, 
And flowers, frosty white, 
And lovely crystal butterflies; 
But when the morning sun 
Touched them with its golden 
beams, 


They vanished one by one. 


MY BED IS A BOAT 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


My bed is like a little boat; 
Nurse helps me in when I em- 
bark; 
She girds me in my sailor's coat 
And starts me in the dark. 


At night, I go on board and say 
Good night to all my friends 
on shore; 
I shut my eyes and sail away 
And see and hear no more. 


And sometimes things to bed I 
take, 
As prudent sailors have to do; 
Perhaps a slice of wedding cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two. 


All night across the dark we 


steer; 
But when the day returns at 
last, 
Safe in my room, beside the 
pier, 


I find my vessel fast. 


ONE THING AT A TIME 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Work while you work, 
Play while you play; 
That is the way 

To be happy and gay. 


All that you do, 

Do with your might; 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right. 


One thing at a time 
And that done well, 
Is a very good rule 
As many can tell. 


Moments are useless 
Trifled away; 

So work while you work 
And play while you play. 


TODAY’S WORK 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


The day’s work for today— 
That and no more, no less. 
Turn not aside to weigh 
Tomorrow’s business, 

To halt for backward glance 
At some neglected chance 
Of yesterday. 


Here in these measured hours 
Set between sun and sun, 
Content and careful stay, 
Finding for all your powers 
A task that must be done, 

A present part to play, 

An instant race to run. 


The day’s work for today! 


BROAD-MINDED 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


In controversial moments 

My perception’s rather fine. 

I always see both 
view, 

The one that’s wrong, and mine. 


points of 


BE JOLLY 


JOHN HOWARD JEWETT 


Come be jolly, jolly, jolly; 

Tis folly, folly, folly, 

And only makes life harder, 
to complain. 

The world is full of beauty, 

And smiling lightens duty 

Like sunshine weaving rainbows 
in the rain. 


THE FIRST SNOWFALL 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


The snow had begun in the 
gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and high- 
way 
With a silence deep and white. 
Every pine and fir and hemlock 


Wore ermine too dear for an 


earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm 
tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with 
pearl. 


THE DUEL 


EUGENE FIELD 


The gingham dog and the calico 
cat 
Side by side on the table sat; 
"Twas half-past twelve, and 
(what do you think!) 
Not one nor t’other had slept a 
wink! 
The old Dutch clock and the 
Chinese plate 
Appeared to know as sure as 
fate 
There was going to be a terrible 
spat. 
(I wasn’t there; 1 simply state 
What was told to me by the 
Chinese plate!) 


The gingham dog went “Bow- 
wow-wow!” 
And the calico cat replied “Mee- 
ow!” 
The air was littered, an hour or 
so, 
With bits of gingham and calico, 
While the old Dutch clock in 
the chimney place 
Up with its hands before its 
face, — 
For it always dreaded a family 
row! 
(Now mind: I’m only telling you 
What the old Dutch clock de- 


clares is true!) 


The Chinese plate looked very 
blue, 

And wailed, “Oh, dear! 
shall we do!” 


But the gingham dog and the 


what 


calico cat 
Wallowed this way and tumbled 
that, 
Employing every tooth and 
claw 
In the awfulest way you ever 
saw— 


And, oh! how the gingham and 
calico flew! 

(Don’t fancy I exaggerate— 

I got my news from the Chinese 


plate!) 


Next morning, where the two 
had sat 
They found no trace of dog or 
cat: 
And some folks think unto this 
day 
That burglars stole that pair away! 
But the truth about the cat 
and pup 
Is this: they ate each other up! 
Now what do you really think 
of that! 
(The old Dutch clock it told me 
50, 
And that is how I came to know.) 
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OUTSIDE THE DOOR 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


XK 


Outside the door the bare tree 
stands, 
catches 
hands, 
And holds them well and holds 
them high, 
Until a puffing wind comes by, 


And snowflakes in its 


A WINTER’S SONG 


ROBERT BURNS 


Up in the morning’s no’ for me, 
Up in the morning early; 
When a’ the hills are covered wi’ 
snaw, 
I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 


Cauld blaws the wind frae east 
to west, 
The drift is driving sairly; 
Sae loud and shrill I hear the 
blast, 


, * . . 
I'm sure it’s winter fairly. 


The birds sit chittering in the 
thorn, 
A’ day they fare but sparely; 
And lang’s the night frae e’en to 
morn, 
I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 


GOOD NIGHT 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Good night, pretty stars, 
With your yellow eyes. 
Good night, lady moon, 
In the evening skies. 
Good night, dusky world 
And the mighty deep. 
I am tired now; 
It is time to sleep. 


Good night! Good night! 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for “Vel- 
vet Shoes,” from Collected Poems, by 
Elinor Wylie, copyright 1932; The Mac- 
millan Co. for “The Moon’s the North 
Wind’s Cooky,” from Collected Poems, by 
Vachel Lindsay; Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
for “A Canadian Folk Song,” from The 
Poetical Works of Wilfred Campbell; 
J. B. Lippincott Company for “A Little 
Calendar” and “Outside the Door,” from 
For Days and Doys; Houghton Mifflin 
Co. for “Talking in Their Sleep,” from 
In Sunshine Land, by Edith M. Thomas, 
and two stanzas of Lowell’s “The First 
Snowfall”; Charles Scribner’s Sons for 
“My Bed Is a Boat,” from A Child’s 
Garden of Verses, by R. L. Stevenson, 
and “The Duel,” from Love Songs of 
Childhood, copyright 1894 by Eugene 
Field, copyright 1922 by Julia S. Field; 
Nancy Byrd Turner for “Today’s Work.” 
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A DOLLAR 


TO SPEND 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


RUTH JAEGER BUNTAIN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Union Elementary School, 
Wasco, California 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JEAN—Wears school clothes. 

CANDY—Wears a red-and-white 
striped costume to resemble a 
candy cane. 

tory—Carries several inflated bal- 
loons. 

ICE CREAM—Carries a huge ice- 
cream cone painted on card- 
board. 

CALLER—A girl, wearing outdoor 
wraps and carrying a handbag. 


SETTING 
A living room with a door at 
the rear. It may be furnished 
either simply or elaborately. 




















EDITORIAL Note: If your school is try- 
ing to raise money for any charitable 
or altruistic purpose, this playlet can 
easily be adapted to meet the situation. 

JEAN (seated at a desk or study 
table, is reading aloud an arith- 
metic problem from her book) — 
“If Tom has eight apples and he 
gives three of them to John, how 
many apples will he have left?” 
Let me see (slowly as she thinks), 
eight minus three leaves seven— 
no, it leaves three—no, that isn’t 
right. Oh, dear, I’m all mixed 
up. (Rereads.) “If Tom has 
eight apples—” (Footsteps are 
heard off stage, and the sound of 
mail being dropped into a mail- 
box.) Oh, that was the post- 
man. I must get the mail. (Opens 
door and returns to desk with a 
letter.) A letter from Aunt Sue! 
How very nice! (She opens it 
and finds a note with a dollar bill 
attached.) A one-dollar bill! A 
present for me! (Reads the note.) 
“Dear Jean: It has been a long 
while since I have seen you. I am 
sorry we live so far apart that we 
can’t see each other often. I am 
sending you a dollar bill which 
you may spend for anything you 
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like. Lovingly, Aunt Sue.” Oh, 
how wonderful! A _ dollar to 
spend in any way I like! Let me 
see—what shall I buy with it? 
There are so many things I could 
get. (Sits down and concen- 
trates.) Now what shall I get? 

CANDY (entering, approaches 
Jean and speaks enticingly)— 
Jean, why don’t you buy some 
candy with that money? You 
know how much you like it. 
Think what a lot of candy you 
could buy with a dollar—choco- 
lates, gumdrops, peanut brittle, 
jelly beans, licorice sticks, pepper- 
mints—all your favorite kinds. 
Buy candy, Jean. Buy candy. 

JEAN (smiling as she thinks 
of Candy’s suggestion) —Candy 
surely does sound good to me! 
However, I don’t know. There 
are other things— 

CANDY (pleads)—Think about 
yourself, Jean. Think of the de- 
licious taste that candy has— 

JEAN (interrupting)—I won't 
decide right away. I'll think 
some more about it. 

(Candy slinks to the side of 
the stage.) 

Toy (enters and stands before 
Jean)—Jean, I know the best 
possible way you can spend that 
dollar. Buy a toy, Jean! Think 
of all the fun you can have play- 
ing with a new toy. How about 
some balloons like these, or a set 
of doll dishes, or maybe a game? 

JEAN—I should like a toy, or 
I could buy some doll furniture 
with the dollar. And that new 
game I saw in the store window 
the other day cost just a dollar. 

toy—Do buy a toy, Jean. You 
might as well have whatever you 
really want. 
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yeaN—Wel-l-l, I must think 
about it some more. 

(Toy, stepping back, stands by 
Candy, who has been scowling 
at him while he talked to Jean.) 

ICE CREAM (entering)—Don’t 
buy candy, Jean. Don’t buy 
some silly toy, either. Don’t you 
listen to them. I know the very 
thing that you should buy with 
your dollar. Ice cream, Jean, 
ice cream! M-m-m-m-m! Can’t 
you just taste it? So smooth, so 
cold, so sweet! Will you have 
chocolate ice cream? Strawberry? 
Double deckers? Ice-cream bars? 
Big dishes of ice cream? A dollar 
will buy a lot of ice cream! 

JEAN—I know. Just thinking 
about ice cream makes me hun- 
gry for some. Maybe I should 
buy ice cream with my dollar. 

ICE CREAM—Of course! It’s 
the very thing for you! 

CALLER (enters)—I'll tell you 
a far better way to spend that 
money. 

(Ice Cream slinks back beside 
Candy and Toy.) 

JEAN—What could be better 
than ice cream or candy or a toy? 


CALLER (carnestly)—Spending. 


that dollar to help those who are 


in need would be a far better 
way. Jean, you often have can- 
dy, don’t you? 

JEAN—Well, yes, ldo. Daddy 
brought some home last night. 

CALLER—Your mother gives 
you nickels with which to buy 
ice-cream cones, doesn’t she? 

JEAN—Yes, yes, she does. 

CALLER—As for toys, Jean, 
you seem to have a good many 
dolls, games, books, and puzzles. 
You really have more than you 
need, haven’t you? 

JEAN—I do have quite a few. 

CALLER—Jean, because of the 
war there are thousands of girls 
and boys all over the world who 
need more food and clothing. 
Wouldn’t you like to give your 
dollar to (insert name of organi- 
zation) to use in its work among 
children? 

CANDY (goes up to Jean)— 
Don’t be a softie, Jean. You go 
ahead and buy candy. 

JEAN (emphatically)—No, I 
am not going to waste my dollar 
on candy. You run along. 

caNnpy—Shucks! (Exifs.) 

toy (hastily going to Jean)— 
Listen to me, Jean. You buy a toy 
with that (Continued on page 64) 





JANUARY HEROES 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CATHERINE URBAN 


(Bobby is seated at a desk, 
studying. Mother sits near by, 
reading. Bobby sighs.) 

MOTHER (closing her book) — 
Well, Bobby, is your homework 
giving you trouble? 


BOBBY—Oh, some. Most of 
the teachers didn’t give any 
homework, but Miss Williams 


wouldn’t skip an assignment. 
MOTHER (laughing)—Perhaps 
that is why Miss Williams’ pupils 
really know something when they 
get through with her classes. 
BOBBY (sighing)—It isn’t the 
homework that is getting me 
down anyway. It’s January. 
MOTHER—January? 
popBy—Yes. Here I have to 
go to school tomorrow and every 
single school day for a whole 
month! There isn’t even one 
holiday to look forward to! 
MOTHER—You ve just had two 
weeks’ Christmas vacation. 
BOBBY—But January is so 
long! Nothing interesting ever 
happened in January. Why, 


‘February has 


there aren’t even any party days! 
Lincoln’s and 


Washington’s birthdays! And 
Valentine’s Day! And March 
has St. Patrick’s Day. In April 


there’s April Fool’s Day and usu- 
ally Easter too. And in May— 

(Telephone rings.) 

MOTHER (rising)—I'll answer 
it. Now get to work and stop 
complaining. (She exits.) 

BOBBY—Well, it’s true! Long 
old month! (He reads, yawns, 
and rests his head on his arms on 
the desk. January enters and 
paces back and forth near Bobby, 
looking stern. Finally he taps 
Bobby on the shoulder. Bobby 
jum ps and looks at January in 
surprise.) Hey, who are you? 

JANUARY—I'm January. 

BOBBY—January! Why, you're 
joking! 

JANUARY—No, I’m not jok- 
ing! I am January, and I am very 
much displeased because you 
have not been telling the truth 
about me. 
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BOBBY—I don’t know what 


you mean. 

jaNuary—Oh, I overheard 
you telling your mother that 
nothing interesting had ever hap- 
pened in January. 

BOBBY—Well, what is interest- 
ing about it? New Year’s Day is 
the only holiday, and it’s past. 








CHARACTERS 


BOBBY BURNS 
MOTHER SCHUBERT 
JANUARY LEE 
FRANKLIN 


CosTUMES 


Bobby and Mother wear every- 
day clothes. January, a boy, 
Wears winter wraps. Franklin, 
Burns, Schubert, and Lee are 
costumed as they are in familiar 
portraits. 


SETTING 


A simple living room furnished 


with desk and chair. 




















JANUARY—Many famous per- 
sons were born during January. 

BoBBY—But I don’t know any 
of them! All I know is that I 
have to go to school every single 
day this month! 

JANUARY—And why shouldn’t 
you go to school? Don’t you 
want to learn things? The peo- 
ple born in my month were 
workers, and it’s lucky for the 
world that they were. They be- 
lieved in striving for what is 
worth while! 

BOBBY (ashamed )—Well, I’m 
sorry if I’ve offended you, but I 
still don’t know of anyone very 
important who has a birthday in 
January. 

JANUARY—Then you should 
find out about some of them. 
(Claps hands. Franklin, Burns, 
Schubert, and Lee enter.) 

FRANKLIN—Well, what can 
we do for you, January? 

JANUARY—Please tell Bobby 
who you are. 

BOBBY—Oh, I know who he is! 
He’s Benjamin Franklin! 

FRANKLIN (bowing slightly) — 
Ah, then you have heard of me! 


BOBBY—Oh, yes! You were a 
very important man! I’ve read 
about you, but I didn’t know 
you were born in January. 

FRANKLIN—In 1706, on the 
seventeenth. 

BOBBY—Then why don’t we 
have a holiday on that date? 

FRANKLIN—I am _ glad _ that 
people honor me with work. 

JANUARY—He seems to think 
there must be a school holiday 
for every great man’s birthday. 

FRANKLIN—If all the famous 
people born in January were hon- 


_ ored with holidays, there would 


be very few days of school. 

BOBBY—-Honest? 

FRANKLIN—Of course. And 
not all of us had such fine oppor- 
tunities for schooling as you have 
today. I didn’t, and neither did 
Robert Burns, here. (He turns 
to Burns.) You didn’t have much 
schooling, did you, Robert? 

BURNS—A vera sma’ amount, 
for twas early in my youth I was 
put to the plow. 

FRANKLIN—And yet Robert 
Burns is beloved throughout the 
world. His birthday on the 
twenty-fifth of January is cele- 
brated by all Scottish people. 

BURNS—Bobby should ken 
that in literature January is a 
banner month. Edgar Allan Poe 
was born on the nineteenth; 
Jakob Grimm, of fairy-tale 
fame, on the fourth; and there 
are a number of others. 

BOBBY—Gee— 

FRANKLIN—But I must intro- 
duce these other visitors. Franz 
Schubert, composer of delightful 
music, was born January 31, 
1797. (Schubert bows.) And 
here is a great American, General 
Robert E. Lee, born on the nine- 
teenth in 1807. (Lee bows.) 

BOBBY (a (trifle awed)—How 
do you do! 

LEE—Don’t forget another sol- 
dier, Stonewall Jackson, who was 
born January 21, 1824. 

SCHUBERT—Nor the compos- 
er Mozart, who was born Janu- 
ary 27, 1756. (Continued on page 68) 

















THE MISSING SHOE 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GENIEVA B. PAWLING 


Formerly, Teacher, Hedgesville Rural School No, 8, 
Steuben County, New York 


SCENE 1 


(Monday, just after break- 
fast. Mrs. Hunter is straighten- 
ing the living room.) 

tom (calls off stage, left)— 
Mother! Mother! 

MRS. HUNTER— Yes, dear, what 
is it? 

ToM—Where are my books? 
It’s time for school. 

MRS. HUNTER—I think you 
left them on the dining-room ta- 
ble last night, Tom. 

ToM—Oh, yes, here they are. 
(Enter Tom with books.) Now 
my bat. Have you seen that? 

MRS. HUNTER ( pointing)— 
Yes, it’s standing in the corner. 

Tom (snatching bat)—Oh, 
sure. Thanks, Mother, good-by. 
(Starts toward right.) 

MRS. HUNTER—Did you get 
your pencil? 

ToM—Gee, no, Mother. Where 
is it? 

MRS. HUNTER—You had it in 
the kitchen the last time I saw it. 

(Tom dashes off and returns 
with pencil.) 

ToM—lIs that all, Mother? 

MRS. HUNTER—Probably not, 
Tom, but it’s all I think of at the 
moment. (Tom dashes off right.) 
He is the most heedless boy with 
his things. What can I do to 
make him remember? 

MR. HUNTER (enters right, 
putting on his coat)—Why are 
you talking to yourself? (Picks 
up newspaper.) 

MRS. HUNTER—I was think- 
ing aloud. Tom is getting to be 
very careless lately. He throws 
down his books, his clothes, his 
ball and bat—everything—and 
he never remembers where he 
leaves anything. It’s “Mother, 
where’s this and that?” all day 
long. I think you should speak 
to him, Mark. 

MR. HUNTER—It seems to me 
we've been over this before and 
I have spoken to him. Appar- 
ently he needs something else. 

MRS. HUNTER—What do you 
mean? 

MR. HUNTER—I mean _ that 
Tom is old enough to hunt up his 
own things when he wants them. 

MRS. HUNTER—He just never 
thinks. He’d go to school with- 
out his books or his pencil. 
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CHARACTERS 


MR. HUNTER 
MRS. HUNTER, his wife 
Tom, their young son 


SETTING 


A living room with entrances 
at right and left. There is a 
davenport at the back, with sev- 
eral cushions. A table at right 
has on it a well-filled mending 
basket. A telephone and stand 
are near the right entrance. At 
the left is an easy chair with a 
rack for magazines and news- 
papers near it. There is also a 
straight chair with corner posts. 




















MR. HUNTER—Possibly _ his 
teacher might be able to improve 
his memory. I notice he remem- 
bers to study his lessons. Suppose 
you leave everything of Tom’s 
strictly alone for a week. 

MRS. HUNTER (doubtfully)— 
All right, if you say so, Mark, but 
I'm afraid the house will be 
topsy-turvy. 

MR. HUNTER—A topsy-turvy 
house is not so bad as the 
topsy-turvy head that our son 
is developing as fast as he can. 

MRS. HUNTER—AIl right. I 
won't pick up another thing of 
Tom’s for a week. We'll see! 


SCENE 2 


(Monday, late in the after- 
noon. Mrs. Hunter is darning 
socks. Mr. Hunter is seated in 
an easy chair with a newspaper.) 

TOM (entering from left)— 
Hello, everybody. (Throws bat 
on floor and books on davenport. 
A cushion falls over the books 
and hides them from view. He 
rolls the ball out of sight under 
the davenport, and tosses his mitt 
in a corner behind a chair.) 

MRS. HUNTER—Hello, Tom. 

MR. HUNTER—Evidently you 
have been playing ball. 

TOM—Yes, and I’ve made the 
team. Coach told me this after- 
noon. That means practice every 
day and we play our first game 
Saturday afternoon at Fairfield. 

MR. HUNTER—That’s just fine, 
Tom. We’re glad you made it. 

(Mrs. Hunter stares at the bat. 
Mr. Hunter looks sternly at her.) 

TOM—lI guess I'll eat an apple. 
(Exits and returns at once with 
an apple.) 1 suppose I'd better 
study now. (Continued on page 67) 
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IN JANUARY 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


Oh, what could be bet-ter at this time of year Thana Sat-ur - day morn-ing , _ that’s 


43 PY 





frost and clear! ~You dash to your du - ties, and when they aredone You're off for a 
3 


rc Pp IP et 





day of out - of - door fun. You can hike in the woods, where the brook now 


try out > ski Jj Hick - 0 - ry Hill; | You can build a huge 


home on the lawn; - ing, or skate with your crowd at the 


rit aft empo 


pond. Oh, some of the jol - li - est times of the year Are mid - win - ter Sat - ur - days crisp - y and clear! 


4 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





CARD DRILL 
RUTH FUNDERBURG 


HE following drill can be used 
T with a dozen or fewer chil- 
dren of any age ‘group, and any 
group of word or number cards. 
The teacher holds a set of cards. 
Three pupils stand side by side 
The other chil- 


dren stand in single file as a re- 


in front of her. 


serve line behind the three. 

As a card is shown, the first 
child of the competing trio who 
answers correctly takes the card 
and goes to the foot of the reserve 
line. The child at the head of 
the reserve line takes the place of 
the one who moved to the foot. 
This procedure continues until all 
of the cards are given out, and 
each child counts the number he 
has. The child holding the most 
cards is the winner. 

This drill is especially good for 
speed, since there are always three 
children to compete with one an- 
other, and the same three chil- 
dren are seldom together. 


POETRY INTEREST 


JOSEPHINE M. KOLB 


ONE of the children in my 
N rural school of five grades 
was enthusiastic about poetry, so 
I undertook the task of arousing 
interest. I selected poems of gen- 
eral appeal, mounted them on 
colored paper, and posted them 
on the bulletin board. I kept 
notes on the attention paid to 
Occasionally I would ask 
who had read the poems. Those 
who responded were delighted to 
be chosen to tell the thought of 
the poems. Every week I changed 
the display, and every week I had 
a few more converts. Finally, I 
was rewarded by a response from 


them. 


the entire group. 

week I would read 
aloud five poems on various sub- 
jects. Careful attention was giv- 


Once a 


en because later each child was to. 


choose one of the titles, and, in 
an oral report, give his opinion 
and constructive criticism of the 
value and interest of the poem. 

Some days, for a relaxation 
period, I read poetry. Many cho- 
ral reading selections were devel- 
oped. A number of children 
Wrote original poems that were 
Presented to me as a token of 
appreciation. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 9 of the November issue for general directions to contributors, 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (lf 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








A RAINY-DAY GAME 


ROSELLA SCHROEDER 


HE game of anagrams which 
T I bought to entertain my 
rural-school pupils at recess on 
rainy days has proved very pop- 
The little folks cannot 
spell well yet, so I have one older 
pupil and one younger pupil play 
together in pairs. The younger 
ones try hard, and are thrilled 
when they can make a word. 


ular. 


ART MATERIAL 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 


HITE paper toweling proves 

\X) an excellent medium for 
drawing pictures with crayons or 
colored pencils. Light strokes 
produce the most pleasing pic- 
tures. For friezes, use rolls of 
toweling. A length may be un- 
rolled, worked on, and rolled up 
from the other end, until a frieze 
of the desired length is obtained. 


WINTER LANDSCAPE 
VERNA DEAVER 


Formerly, Teacher, Knapp School, Vernon County, Wisconsin 


E DISCOVERED that pretty 
XY) winter landscape pictures 
can be made by spattering white 
liquid shoe polish on black con- 
struction paper, with a tooth- 
brush and a fine sieve. Spatter 
buildings and other solid objects 
heavily, and shadows lightly. 
Work out designs to represent 
familiar winter scenes. 














The drawing below shows how 
two masks (areas labeled A and 
B) were cut. First A and B were 
placed over the picture together, 
and the spattering was done. 
Then A alone was put on and 
more spattering was done. This 


made shading. The windows 


were masked as part of area A, 
being dark to match the sky. 
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HOLIDAY PICTURES 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 


ow is the time to increase 
N your collection of seasonal 
pictures. It is possible to salvage 
from used Christmas cards a va- 
riety of attractive scenes which 
will brighten future bulletin 
boards and serve as inspiration 
for children’s creative art work. 
The cards that I solicited last year 
yielded a colorful assortment, 
which I cut out and mounted 
neatly on light-green cardboard. 
There were several subjects for 
classification under the heading 
of Holidays—Christmas. These 
I subdivided into Candles, Door- 
ways, Bells, Wise Men, and so on. 
There were also many scenes 
which I added to the seasonal file 


under Seasons—Winter. 


FOR CONVERSATIONS 


FLORENCE A. BANKER 


HEN pupils come to school 
\4 eager to give accounts of 
their individual experiences, we 
call for a “Conversation Circle.” 
Those who want to talk or listen 
gather informally. These gather- 
ings prove very popular. Often 
a child will run in saying, “Oh, 
please, may I call a Conversation 
Circle? I had the best trip yes- 
terday!” Several objectives are 
accomplished, such as speaking 
without tension to a group, lis- 
tening, sharing experiences, and 
waiting for others to finish talk- 
ing. This last is a form of cre- 
ative expression that is frequently 
overlooked in the classroom. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH 


CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


F a teacher wishes her pupils to 

have good health and regular 
attendance, she must maintain 
the best health practices in her 
room. Use of the handkerchief 
should be stressed, and it is wise 
to have tissues handy for those 
who have lost or forgotten their 
handkerchiefs. If a child coughs 
continually, he should be sent 
home with a polite note. Be sure 
that children’s hands are clean 
when they handle supplementary 
reading books or material. An- 
other precaution is to wash the 
door knobs frequently. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 

New York, N.Y. 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Hlow do you teach a pupil to change a 
fraction to higher or lower terms, such 


as "SF 


The usual procedure for changing 
a fraction to higher or lower terms 
is to multiply or divide both numera- 
tor and denominator by the same 
number. Many pupils fail to under- 
stand why the value of the fraction 
is not changed by the operation. If 
a pupil realizes that in so doing he 
really multiplies or divides the frac- 
tion by 1, he can see that the value 
of the fraction remains the same. 

When the pupil knows how to rep- 
resent 1 as a fraction and how to 
multiply fractions, he can change any 
fraction to an equivalent fraction in 
higher terms. If it is necessary to 
change the fraction “4 to twelfths, 
the pupil multiplies “4, by “4 
the equivalent fraction, .. 

When a pupil reduces a fraction 
to lower terms, he uses the inverse 
process. In this case he divides both 
numerator and denominator by a frac- 
tion which is equal to 1; hence the 
value remains unchanged. 


° 


Is there evidence to prove that a pupil 
learns number better if meaning. rather 
than drill, is stressed? 


to get 


As far as I know there is only one 
experiment which bears directly on 
this problem. In the public schools 
of Detroit, Carl Louis Thiele experi- 
mented with two groups. To one 
group he taught basic addition facts 
by the conventional drill method— 
taking these up in the order of diffi- 
culty determined by other studies 
dealing with the problem. For the 
other group he arranged the facts in 
such a sequence that the pupils could 
make generalizations about the re- 
sults. Thus, for the doubles the pu- 
pils discovered that the sum for each 
succeeding double increases by two. 
In like manner, other sequences were 
arranged so that the pupil could make 
discoveries or generalizations. 

The results of the experiment re- 
vealed that the group which was 
taught to generalize about the sums 
made scores which were significantly 
higher than the group which learned 
the facts according to the conven- 
tional drill technique. Furthermore, 
the group which did the generalizing 
was much better able than the other 
group to transfer its knowledge of 
the facts to new number situations. 
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Rote singing is included in the curricu- 
lum of the school where I am an emer- 
gency substitute. What does this mean? 


To learn a song “by rote” means 
to learn it by ear, or by imitation. 
The teacher sings a song, or a phrase 
of a song, and the class repeats it 
after her. A great deal of this should 
precede any attempt at sight reading. 
“The car before the eye” is correct 
in teaching any language. Children 
learn hundreds of words by rote be- 
fore they read words. In singing, 
rote songs supply the tunes and tone 
successions needed before the eye can 
be trained to read notes. 


. 


Why do many music educators advise 
having children who can’t match tones 
listen, not sing? 


A large percentage of children are 
unable to match tones when they 
Such children 
are not necessarily to be labeled un- 


first enter the school. 


musical. There are various reasons 
for this inability, but there is just 
one reason for having the child who 
cannot match tones listen instead of 
sing. If he sings, he cannot bear the 
correct tones. If he does not hear 
the correct tones, he goes on singing 
incorrectly. The more he is allowed 
to sing incorrectly the more difficult 
it is to get him to sing correctly. 


e 


Are there any excerpts from the operas 
that you consider suitable to teach to 
upper-grade children? 


Yes. There are beautiful snatches 
all through the operas that are per- 
fectly singable for children. Use 
only those numbers that are suitable 
in the original. Rearrangements of 
opera selections are not recommend- 
ed. “The. Anvil Chorus” from 
Il Trovatore, sung in unison, is per- 
fectly suitable for eighth-grade boys, 
as is the refrain of “The Toreador 
Song” from Carmen in the proper 
key for changed eighth-grade voices. 
Nothing could be lovelier than “The 
Flower Song” from Gounod’s Faust, 
which was written for young girls 
voices. The “Street Urchin’s Song” 
from Carmen, difficult but delight- 
ful, can be taught by rote. Now, 
while opera broadcasts may be heard 
over the radio on Saturday after- 
noons, is a good time to use songs 
from the operas. There is no better 
way to teach music appreciation, 
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I wish to develop a primary unit on the 
home. Please suggest reference material 
and ways of expanding the unit. 


Shelter, No. 7 in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; 
$.30), contains helpful material and 
pictures. I suggest also the first 
part of Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades, by Grace E. Storm (Lyons 
& Carnahan, Chicago 16; $1.66). 

The following topics may be used 
to broaden and enlarge this unit. 

1. The home as a center, reaching 
out into the community to include 
grocery store, post office, library, 
transportation, and the like. 

2. The farm because it is necessary 
to the town and city home. 

3. Different types of homes, de- 
pending on habitat, available materi- 
als, and architectural skill. 

4. The homes and home life of 
Cave Men, Indians, and Eskimos. 

§. Colonial and pioneer home life. 


¢ 


I should appreciate it if you would tell 
me what is the best way to close a unit 
of work. 

At the end of the unit there should 
be some kind of culminating activity 
—for example, an exhibit, an assem- 
bly, or a dramatization. In preparing 
for any such activity, the material al- 
ready covered will be reviewed and 
organized in a functional manner. 
There should also be some type of 
appraisal and evaluation. Informal 
tests are good, but a formal examina- 
tion is not advised. Oral appraisal by 
teacher and class through discussion 
is often the best method to use. 


° 


Do you know of any up-to-date material 
on Russia which upper-grade pupils can 
read with comprehension? 


Here are two well-written books 
which I can recommend. They dis- 
cuss the past and present of Russia 
in an interesting though simple way. 

Land of the Russian People, by 
Alexander Nazaroff (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia 5; $2.00). 

Our Good Neighbors in Soviet Rus- 
sia, by Wallace West and James P. 
Mitchell (Noble and Noble, New 
York 11; text edition $1.50). 

An issue of “Building America” 
(Americana Corp:, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19; $.30 a copy) is de- 
voted to Russia, 


What are some simple snow scenes for 
childrea in the first grade, and also in 
upper primary grades, to paint? 


First-graders should use tempera 
paint on medium-gray construction 
paper 12” x 15”, or twice as big. 
Children like to draw houses. En- 
courage each child to make an orig- 
inal composition, drawing a house 
large in the picture. The houses may 
be painted black, dark brown, bright 
red, or bright green if desired. The 
roof of the house and the ground 
may be painted with white paint, not 
too thin. A few pines or trees with 
bare branches may be added. Some 
children may wish to paint snow on 
the trees. Others will like to paint 
Still others will include 
people or an automobile in their pic- 
Cures. 

The following subjects are suitable 
for second and third grades. 

1. A street scene. Stores, lamp- 
post, parked cars, and a few people. 

2. An automobile stuck in the 
snow. 

3. Life on a farm. 
chicken coop, fences. 

4. A man on horseback in a Da- 
kota blizzard. 

5. A night scene on blue paper. 
Buildings should be black with or- 
ange lights. Snow should be light 
blue. 


snow men. 


House, barn, 


e 
Please suggest a plan for teaching upper- 


grade children to draw pictures on the 
subject of lumbering. 


1. Have the children make a list 
of things they need to know in order 
to draw correctly. 

2. Devote one lesson to logs and 
stumps, showing bark, growth ring». 
and the way roots go into the snow. 

3. Practice drawing trees in vari- 
ous positions, upright, falling, and as 
they look when they have been felled. 

4. Look at many pictures of men 
working at lumbering. Make a list 
of the positions of men as they work. 
Observe the kind of clothes they 
wear, especially the large-plaid shirts. 

5. Look at pictures of rivers with 
logs in them and try to get similar, 
but not duplicate, effects. 

6. Plan ways to add design and |o- 
cal color to lumbering scenes. 

7. When the various parts have 
been touched upon, the children will 
be ready to make individual pictures 
or to work together on a mural. 
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DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 











Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Visual Aids 


F, DEAN McCLUSKY 
Extension Division, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
, Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








I find many pupils inattentive during 
audience-reading periods. What should 
1 do to develop better attention? 


It may be that you need to help 
the reader to prepare more carefully, 
so that his oral reading will be effec- 
tive. He should be able to capture 
the interest of the group, hold their 
attention, and convey to them the 
thought of the selection. 

You may motivate the listening 
by pertinent comments. Make these 
suggestions to the audience. 

Find parts to illustrate. 

Plan a dramatization. 

Discover similarities between ex- 
periences described and your own. 

See whether you are reminded of 
some person you know. 

Find a part in the story that is 
very funny, that makes you feel sad, 
that makes you want to sing or 
dance, that reveals character, 


+ 


Can you give me some help in selecting 
reading materials for pupils in a rural 
school? 


Reading materials should be chosen 
with the following points in mind. 

1. Do the materials appeal to the 
specific interests of the children? 

2. Is there a variety of content, 
interest, and style among the books? 

3. Will the selections contribute 
to better understanding of some of 
the current problems of living? 

4. Will the materials broaden the 
child's understanding of human na- 
ture, of social problems, or of com- 
munity problems? 

§. Are materials included which 
develop new interests or hobbies? 

6. Can each child find materials 
within his own reading capacity? 

4 
What can I do to arouse the interest of 


some of my upper-grade pupils so that 
they will do more voluntary reading? 


You first need to study the pupils 
to discover what are some of their 
sincere interests. What do they talk 
about in free conversation? What 
are their hobbies? How do they use 
their leisure time? 

Provide reading materials related 
to pupils’ interests and within their 
ability as readers. Permit pupils to 
browse among these books. You may 
browse with them and make tact- 
ful, enthusiastic comments. Read 
aloud some bits which are apropos. 
Lead pupils to do small amounts of 
reading in their fields of special in- 
terest and to talk about the books. 

Pupils at this level are often in- 
terested in sports, airplanes, com- 
munity problems, nature, animals, 
Vocations, or topics being discussed 
in the social-studies or science class- 
es. Do not hesitate to adapt the 
reading program to the interests of 
the group, 


nh to study aviation in my fourth 
grade. What can pupils learn about 
aviation at this level? 

That depends, of course, on the pu- 
pils and on several other factors. 
Following are several problems which 
have been successfully studied in a 
fourth grade. How are airplanes 
constructed so that they can fly? 
How are they controlled? Why are 
they so important? How are they 
made safe? What are some purposes 
for which they are used? How have 
they been improved? What are some 
of the different kinds? It is impor- 
tant not to pursue any of these prob- 
lems beyond the ability and interests 
of your group. 

. 
How can pupils in middle and upper 
grades acquire a “scientific attitude”? 
What is its significance for them? 

Pupils should become aware of this 
aim and understand its meaning. Put 
simply, it means a way of attacking 
a problem, and solving it successful- 
ly. You might break it into simple 
terms such as these: look at a matter 
from every side before you make any 
decision; observe carefully and thor- 
oughly; look to the source of evidence 
before you decide to accept it; ex- 
periment carefully and accurately; 
test your findings to be sure that 
they are right; be open-minded. 

These are the safeguards which the 
scientific attitude provides against 
hasty conclusions. Pupils must be 
made conscious of them, and get the 
habit of using them—whenever they 
experiment, discuss, take field trips, 
make observations, read to obtain 
answers, interview adults for infor- 
mation, or engage in any other ac- 
tivities to solve their problems. Only 
by using them can pupils be truly 
successful. They will not attain the 
scientific attitude without conscious 
effort on the part of their instructors 
and themselves. 


* 


We are trying to integrate subject-matter 
areas in our school. How can arithmetic 
work in with science? 

Generally speaking, tool subjects 
should be used with other subject- 
matter areas when they are needed. 
There are many places where arithme- 
tic and science can serve cach other 
mutually. In a study of air pressure, 
for example, the pupils may wish to 
figure how much pressure is exerted 
on the outside of a specific area. In 
a study of distances to the heavenly 
bodies, they need to learn how to 
read large figures. In testing seeds 
for planting, they may need to deter- 
mine what percentage of seeds have 
sprouted. In measuring materials for 
experiments, they must know the ta- 
bles of weights and measures and 
may need to work with fractions, 


Our budget for visual aids is small. Is 
it possible to make etched-glass slides 
by using a good quality window glass? 


While etched glass that is produced 
commercially is preferable because of 
its fine-grained, even texture, one can 
make etched glass of fair quality at 
home. Select window glass which is 
free from bubbles and scratches. 
Have it cut into sheets 344” x 4”. 
Place the glass to be etched on a 
smooth surface and rub it hard with 
steel wool. Moisten the glass during 
the process. If emery powder is used 
with the steel wool, a finer grain 
will be obtained. The etching pro- 
ceeds slowly at first and takes about 
fifteen minutes to finish. 

Glass may be etched by the use of 
hydrofluoric acid, but this should be 
done only under the supervision of a 
competent chemist. 


Sf 


Where may one purchase a good lantern 
for showing 2” x 2” slides and Koda. 


chromes? 


The following companies manufac- 
ture high-quality lanterns for pro- 
jecting 2” x 2” slides. Catalogues 
and prices will be sent upon request. 

American Optical Co., Scientific 
Instrument Division, 19 Doat St., 
Buffalo 11. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


* 


Can you tell us where we might secure 
motion-picture films to help us in our 
study of Canada? 


A number of documentary films 
which have been produced by the 
Canadian Government are now avail- 
able for purchase or rent from the 
Canadian National Film Board, 84 
East Randolph St., Chicago 1. All 
of the films are 16 mm. sound, and a 
catalogue describing them will be sent 
free upon request. 


+ 


Would you recommend that a storage 
room for visual materials be located in 
the school basement? 


The storage of visual materials is a 
problem which deserves careful study. 
If these valuable teaching aids are to 
be used they should be housed in a 
place easily accessible to teachers. 
Above all they should be stored in a 
place that is dry throughout the en- 
tire year. I would not advise a stor- 
age room in the basement because of 
its remote location with respect to 
the classrooms and because basements 
tend to be damp in warm weather 
when the heat in the building is off. 
All pictorial materials deteriorate 
rapidly in damp places. 
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Please make some suggestions for teach- 
ing spelling in the second grade. I do 
not seem to get spelling lessons across. 


Your second-graders should have 
supervised study in which you pre- 
sent each word on the blackboard, 
while they look carefully as you spell 
it aloud and explain the meaning sim- 
ply but clearly. Walk around the 
room as they copy the words, one at 
a time, from the blackboard. Teach 
two or three new words and a sim- 
ilar number of review words daily; 
have the “test” immediately after 
study; associate interesting language 
lessons and stories with the words, 
and try to see that the children have 
occasion to copy a story involving 
these words—preferably a story they 
dictated to you. 


Sf 


Why is language so poorly taught? | 
know various authors have written about 
this, but I should like your opinion. 


Probably the basic answer is: the 
pupils are not especially interested in 
learning. Some teachers drill and 
drill out of workbooks and textbooks 
without showing pupils how these 
drills are tied in with the language 
errors that they are currently mak- 
ing. Why should they be interested? 
Furthermore, too much of the drill 
is written, whereas actually it is the 
oral language that needs attention. 

Psychology teaches chat learning 
takes place to the degree that the 
thing to be learned has meaning for 
the learner, and that application to 
lifelike situations is better than ab- 
stract drill. Sentence mastery will 
come only as children cell stories, 
discuss plans, make records, explain 
processes, write letters that they will 
really send, and in other ways try to 
express purposeful ideas. Drill should 
be given, of course, but only when 
the children actually run into the 
need for some skill or the correction 
of some usage. 

Children should listen to language 
that is correct and well expressed; 
they should try to use good English 
as they express ideas that they really 
want to share with others. If the 
teacher looks at language as a tool of 
communication, the pupils will be 
interested and will learn. 


a 
In a school where it is inconvenient to 


use pen and ink, should pupils use 
fountain pens? At what grade level? 


Since modern school policies are 
based on having a curriculum that is 
as nearly like real life as possible and 
since fountain pens are commonly 
used outside of school, it seems ad- 
visable for pupils to learn to write 
with them in school. Penmanship 
companies now have such pens for 
sale. Usually writing with pen and 
ink begins in the fourth grade. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 











y Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
HOW TO \ quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
0 KR DER { Coupon Section, Dansville. N.Y (For other coupons, sce page 58.) 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Educ. Sect., 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 


FREE Please send Complete 


Teaching Unit for grade group indicated, 
plus items listed (Specify quantity.) 

Grades 1-3 Students’ Reader-Col- 
oring Book; Grades 4-6: Students’ 
Cartoon Booklet; Grades 7-9: Stu 
dents’ Quiz 


School No. Students 
Name 
St. of R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-46 IN 22 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Box 1, Chicago, Illinois 


FREE 


copies of 
Oatmeal?” 


Please send me 


free 
your teaching booklet, “Why 


Position 


Name of School 
Name 


St. of R.D 
P.0.G 


Zone State 


1-46 IN 51 


-s“S“Qe2e Sew eww eee SS ye Se Se eee eS eS ee ee ee , 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC 
Dept. 3-A, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III 


FREE Please send me (_) Catalog 


of Encyclopacdia Britannica Sound Films 


[} Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 
| Information on “‘Lease-to-Own” Plan; 
} on Cooperative Film Library 
My Position 
Name of School 
Name . - 
School Address 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-46 IN 68 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1910 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, II! 


FREE 


] Please send me a free 


catalog of Plays for Children ‘including 
Junior High) Please send me free 
catalog of Plays for High Schools, 
Churches, Clubs. 
- School 
Name 
St. of R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-46 IN 109 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr 


FREE 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 


1 am interested in knowing 


against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 


(No agent will call.) 


Name 
St. of R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-46 IN 18 
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pe ----------- 


1-B4 
Chicago 14, Hl. 


DE VRY CORPORATION, Dept 
111t Armitage Ave., 


FREE Please mail new free 


catalog of visual teaching equipment and 


name of nearest DeVry School Supply 
Dealer. Please send free catalog of 
Educational and Entertainment Films. 
Position 
School = 

Name a 

St. or R.D 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

1-46 IN 99 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, III 


FREE 


of “Color Crafts for Everyone.” 


Please send me a free copy 


Name of School 


Teacher of 
Name - ” 
St. or R.D. —— 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
A 1-46 IN 54 


PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X 
P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FREE . « 


Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in 
your advertisement—colored 17” x 22” 
Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Pa- 
trol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 


interested in the 


material for students. 
Name of School 
Name - — 
St. or R.D. —_ . 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-46 IN 92 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y 


FREE Send me Ipana’s 5-Way 


Plan for Dental Health; Wall Chart 19” 
x 26”; Cardboard Model of Teeth; New 
Teacher's Folder; Class Hygiene Record; 
Dental Certificates plus New Class Cer- 
tificate. 


joo} __ oe 
Class Enroliment Grades) 


Name 


School Address 


P.O. G 
Zone 


THE MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics 
Dept., Burlington, Vermont 


FREE 


of Seven Breakfasts.” 


Please send me the “Game 
(Offer limited to 
localities north of Washington, D.C., and 


east of Chicago.) 


Name = 
St. or R.D - : 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
1-461N 29 J 
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Creative Art in 
Middle Grades 


(Continued from page 15) 


thick so it can form the beautiful 
dark network of our picture. Let’s 
mix a big puddle of it—about a soup- 
spoonful.” 

The children will want to know 
what colors to mix, but it is best not 
to tell them. We would like to have 
them feel that it is within their pow- 
er to evolve beautiful color. They 
will blunder a bit, some few will hit 
upon something fine, and others will 
learn indirectly through them. This 
way takes a little longer, but in the 
end it leaves the children independent. 
They feel through vo their own color 
as they do to their own patterns. 

As the few brave ones start mixing, 
the teacher must go about encourag- 
ing. “What a beautiful color, John! 
How did you make it?” “Jim's color 
is thick—almost as thick as varnish.” 
“Agnes has mixed purple in her yel- 
low to make a beautiful red-brown. 
She has mixed it and mixed it until 
color and is different 
from anyone else's in the world!” 

When nearly all have some color 
ready, we say, “Brushes down. Let's 
close our eyes again and bring back 
that barbershop fecling—hear the 
sounds and smell the smells. When 
we get the feeling in our bones our 
picture will come popping. Ready!” 

This means both the children and 
the teacher, because now is the teach- 
ers time to act. This is the crucial 
moment. Suppose we teachers were 
beginning to paint a picture. Many 
of us would feel self-conscious and 
miserable. We should want to hide 
our attempts from those about us. 

The children feel 
So go about at once praising what- 
ever start they have made. The very 
fact that they have started deserves 
recognition. If it isn’t too good, 
others will be encouraged to feel that 
they can do as well or better. 


now it is ber 


the same way. 


“My, what a fine start Hector is 
making with his barber chair!” “And 
Fritz is painting his uncle. He'll 
squeeze in the barber chair later.” 


“Patsy is making a one-chair shop. 
She has made her chair fill the whole 
middle of her paper.” “See how Jane 
is making steam go up from the hot 
towels.” “Now, we're all getting a 
good start. Just keep feeling your 
picture down deep inside and let it 
come out that way.” 

Because the children are all paint- 
ing the barbershop it is easy for the 
teacher to recognize what they are 
portraying. She should pray for 
guidance if she gets stuck, and nev- 
er, never let the child know. Every- 
thing will appear, even the spittoons 
and the hair on the floor! 

Praise the children individually, and 
praise them as a group. “It always 
amazes me to see how children can 
paint. You can paint anything. 
paint as easily as breathing!” 

The children are relaxing and the 
teacher senses their relief. Now she 
can take time to draw a deep breath 
and congratulate herself. Think of 
all the things she’s been doing! She 
has given the children the security of 
a subject well chosen. She has felt 
her wings at discussion and build-up. 
She has begun putting on the chil- 
dren the responsibility for fine color. 


You 


She has cut them off from dawdling 
habits and given them a_ vehicle 
through which their own distinctiy, 
rhythms can flow. She has shown 
respect for their ideas and their abil. 
ity to express them. 

The teacher is tired, but no won. 
der! She has not been teaching the 
children to paint a barbershop. She 
has been breaking down walls of in- 
hibition and fear. She has been build. 
ing confidence and faith. 

Perhaps the teacher won’t get so 
far in the first lesson. The important 
thing is that she is headed right. Ler 
the pupils paint the barbershop the 
next time and the next if they wish. 

Suppose the teacher feels confused. 
Suppose she doesn’t know what is 
This will clear 


She will learn what is fine 


good and what isn’t. 
up later. 
and sincerely childlike as she goes 
along. Every lesson will be easier. 

There is an economy of energy in 
this approach. The confidence we 
build in the child for his painting 
will carry over into his other arts. 
It may even extend to his reading. 
Who knows? 

And lastly, the most 
part of it all is that as we are freeing 


wonderful 


the child we shall at the same time 
build 


his faith we'll be building our own. 


be freeing ourselves. As we 


Note: The pupils shown doing creative 
art work in the photographs on page 
15 are not of Eagle Rock Elementary 
School, where the author is a_ teacher, 
but attend other Los Angeles schools, 


The Adopted Child 


(Continued from page 16) 


raincoat’ and—expressing less but 
perhaps revealing more—“We always 
knew she liked us.” The child who 
home, whether 
adopted or not, is especially appre- 
ciative of any small mark of attention 
that labels him as an individual. 
Less obvious than giving special 
attention to the child who feels in- 
secure, but worthy of due considera- 


feels neglected at 


tion, is the practice of providing him 
with suitable opportunities to build 
up prestige for himself. The sympa- 
thetic teacher, realizing that dramat- 
ic play provides an excellent releas: 


for tension, will see that he occa- 
sionally plays the lead in a school- 
room production. Special reports, 


demonstrations of things made a 
home, and positions on this team o 
that committee will all help him t 
like school and thus to enjoy a meas- 
ure of happiness. 

There is another way in which an 
alert teacher can help the adopted 
child who seems unhappy. She can 
help him to find a close friend of his 
own age, someone with whom he can 
talk “think He may 
quite likely be an only child—adopted 
whole 


and aloud.” 


children often are—and his wh 
personality may blossom when he first 
learns the joys of ‘sharing confidences 
with a child his own age. 

Lastly, the teacher who is inter- 
ested in an adopted child can talk 
with his parents, enlist their aid, and 
be their friend, so that the child will 
realize that his home and his school 
are united, and that both parents 
and teacher are sincerely concerned 
about him as an individual, regard- 
less of the circumstances of birth oF 
the fact of adoption. 
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A Remedial Reading 
Program 


(Continued from page 32) 


yen built and studied, take one of 
he more interesting ones and build it 
ato a paragraph. This can then be 
wlarged into a story. 
For the second, or analysis, tech- 
que, select a short paragraph of 
werage reading material, and have 
ppils take each sentence, and divide 
:into phrases or ideas, thus: 

1, Ali Baba expected to find 

2. only a dark cave 

3. and was very much astonished 
4, at seeing a large chamber 

§. dug out of the rock 

6. and higher up 

7, than a man could reach. 

Notice that all children will not 
mke the same divisions, and some 
will not recognize an idea as such at 
frst. It may take a good bit of ex- 
hhining and demonstrating on the 
wacher’s part to clarify this point, 
hut the time will be well spent. 
Have one pupil read the first idea. 
ff he reads it word by word, show 
him that all the words of the phrase 
an be taken in at one glance and 
tht he needs to move his eye only 
mce. The second phrase will be 
covered by a second shift of the eye, 
ind so on, until the entire sentence 
hs been read. This will take at least 
ix shifts of the eye. 
Go back and combine the first two 
phrases, ““Ali Baba expected to find 
nly a dark cave.” If a pupil does 
not know how to pronounce a word, 
«him skip it, or call it “word.” If 
the word is mispronounced or called 
The im- 
portant thing is to urge the pupil to 
weep his eye traveling over groups of 
- and not to allow it to rest on 
ach word individually. Stress the 
tuning together of the unimportant 
words. We do not wish the pupil to 
forget what the first part of the sen- 
tence is about before he gets to the 
end! 


wmething else, ignore it. 


Continue combining phrases until 
the pupil is able to cover the entire 
entence in fewer eye shifts. When 
grasps the meaning of the sen- 
ence, he will go back and correct 
‘imself on the words he did not know. 
\t rst these.corrections may be made 
nally, but later encourage the pupil 
0 do it mentally. 

Continue in this manner with the 
st of the paragraph, and on through 
‘e story. For word study, have the 
pupil go back and note all words, in- 
cuding proper nouns, that apply 
nly to this story and that he might 
t meet again. Then list all new 
words that are definitely basal for 
malysis as to both pronunciation and 
maning. Drill on phrases where 
‘ese later new words appear. 

Pick out key words in the phrases 
tudied, and drill on coloring them 
mith the voice. Take this sentence: 
Vut of the night came the rider on 
black horse.” It should be read 
Mus: “Outofthe night camethe rider 
mablack horse.” 

It may take several weeks to comb 
‘slection thoroughly to find new 
vords, analysis of sentences, and the 
‘ke, but much will be gained from 
‘uch intensive study. Once the se- 
“ction has been studied in this man- 
“t, reread it for pure enjoyment. 





FURTHER DRILL 


Tongue twisters are a help in im- 
proving pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion. Have pupils make up groups of 
alliterative words into tongue twist- 
ers. Here are two examples. 

1. Which white whale will Will 
watch while we whistle? 

2. She shall sell several sea shells 
shortly. 

Certain types of poetry may be 
used for phonetic exercises. Robert 
Southey’s poem, “The Cataract of 





Lodore,” is one of the best since it 
contains many phonetic combinations 
and is very musical. It might also be 
used as a reading test. (Part of this 
poem appears on page 32.) 

One reading period a week may be 
devoted to purely recreational read- 
ing. Individual pupils may sign up 
to “entertain” the class with selec- 
tions of poetry and prose that have 
been carefully prepared and practiced 
ahead of time. Insist that the whole 
class pay close attention and be ready 
with comments and criticism. 





Give the remedial group a reading 
speed test at least once a month, and 
note rate of improvement. When 
a pupil has mastered basic phonetic 
principles and is able to apply them 
to his reading, and when he has 
learned to divide words into syllables 
so that he can see a word in its parts, 
he has tools that will enable him to 
take in larger and larger groups of 
words at a glance. When he can read 
by shifting his eye across a page only 
three or four times, then he has be- 
come an independent reader. 








| EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION . 

















Gnehee Lsh 


LACK of receptivity to change is 


. Sf more prevalent among adults than 
among youths. It appears self-evident that 
the present population of planet-earth is 
faced with the fastest rate of change in 
all history. 

We believe that an understanding of the 
implications inherent in the increasing use 
of air for swift global transportation de- 
pends, of course, upon intelligence; but 
even more so upon interest in this subject. 


School teachers and administrators tell 


us that the “reach,” upon the part of 


students, for information about aviation 
is manifest. The airplane, and what it 


alone makes possible, does not have to be 





BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 


IT IS A JOURNEY...ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 








teacher-pushed. Apparently the opposite 
is true. 

Educators will realize that it is incum- 
bent upon them to guide this intense in- 
terest in constructive directions. For never 
has it been so important for mankind to 
learn that use of the air has its greatest 
potential in uniting, rather than separat- 
ing, world nations. That task will have an 
auspicious start, and a lasting foundation, 
if undertaken by America’s educators in 
America’s schools. 

We invite your participation, and we 
welcome your questions and suggestions. 
Please write for a free copy of “Air Age 


Education News.” 


ALEXANDFR J, STODDARD 





Chancellor University of Denver Dean, School of Education, U.C.L. A. Philadephia Superintenaent of Schools 
DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Air-Age Education Researe i Sponseofec American Airlines, Inc. to Aid Teachers and 


School Administrators in Furthering Increased Knowledge and Understanding of Air Transportation 
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HOW TO ( Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
ORDER i quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
4 Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see page 56.) 
I i 1 
i UNITED FRUIT COMPANY I BELL G HOWELL COMPANY 
i Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N.Y. , 7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. ‘ 
l 
i FREE Please send me your help- | FREE Please send me [) “Learn- 
ful material on Bananas for teaching I 
ay (All data requested i ing Unlimited,” [) Information on Filmo- I 
i peti ong od _ i sound projectors; (] New Educational Films ; 
le(s) or Subject(s 
| No. Pupils — | Catalog. 1 
1 i 
1 Name supneunneneemnnenipnnmmnemintes 1 Name sinemneunsntandidetaienintshanaetasit : 
St. or R.D._ —— Hovis Ui” a cceshnesiebtacilrhicrhaaaiciicia 1 
l P.O. G 1 P.0.G I 
Zone mene State Zone State ! 
1 1-461N 102 I 1-461N34 | 
I cle ein ie ietacunin ek sei dimiioams tidak aes hle ed oe —nimenapeeeamnnieieies 
! RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 1 RAYON DIVISION, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
| 14V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. i G Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 1 
I 
I FREE Please send me, without | FREE Please send me the items l 
1 cost or obligation, “Teaching Kit on Cere- checked. Rayon Handbook for Teachers. 
j al Grains No. C359,” as described in your I (J Rayon Wall Chart. [) Rayon Booklets | 
advertisement. (Offer limited to residents i for Student Use. [] Information on du 
] of Continental United States.) Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. I 
| Pesition 1 Schoot i 
\ School eeteiesinianel | Number of Students Grade I 
i 
I Name ™ I Name RENNER = , 
1 ! 
I St. or R.D. - saceeiabas r St. or R.D. ——— 
! P.O. G 1 P.O. G 
| Zone _ State Zone State 1 
| 1-461N31 | 1-461N43. | 
ite ee 
J INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION, |. T. G T. I RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
i CORP., 25 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. i 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, III ! 
I 
l FREE vee send Pn a | FREE Please send me a free copy 1 
igation, your catalogue describing in- ” 
! structional films that integrate with my | a ee & Mahe Costumes for Scheel I 
1 specific curriculum. | am particularly in- | Plays and Pageants. 
i terested in el f School I 
Position 1 lh - | 
Name of School | Teacher of 1 
1 
! Name ee 1 Name - . 
l 
] School Address ee St. or R.D. a 
1 pos | 20.6 i 
i Zone State Zone State 
1 1-461N103 |B 1-461N54 ff 
a a a ae a siaheeninsatetebmbbiiaietetens 
1 FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD i F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
' General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. Dansville, N.Y. i 
! I 
j FREE Please send me complete i SPECIAL OFFER Please send me a 1 
i Seen ee to 5 Eeomoonte _ i copy of “Designs for Room Decorations” i 
i petition; [) Color Slide Film for Classroom (32 designs in hectograph ink with Teach- 
~~ + cane I er’s Manual). [1] As an INSTRUCTOR sub- 1 
1 maeee Weng | scriber, | enclose 80c. [J | enclose $1.00, | 
1 Number of eligible boys in my classes 1 the regular price. i 
1 1 ; 
Na - — N — 
me i ame — 4 
| St. or R.D. papnenpnaaieasnen St. or R.D. - 
} 8.0.6 1 P.O. G i 
Zone State Zone State 
I 1-461N 122 | 1-461N24 | 
pam enn een - == oem eam awed 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-c | MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
1 Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Dept. 105M, Sioux City 2, lowa I 
| ! ! 
i FREE Please send me re- 1 FREE Please send me, without 1 
i prints, for classroom use, of the Picture- 1 i 
Story on Baby Feeding, the Heinz adver- ” suse 
l tisement appearing in this issue of THE ! cbligation, your “Servew by Mel” Pen 1 
| INSTRUCTOR. (This offer good only in | 1 
1 U.S.A.) | for Teachers. 1 
l 1 
Name 1 Name i 
1 i 
Oe Street or R.D —_ 
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Our Early Explorers 
(Continued from page 27) 


Then at the close of the thirteenth 
century Marco Polo returned to 
Venice with tales of the great wealth 
of the East. This created a desire on 
the part of the merchants to obtain 
those riches by trade. Marco Polo’s 
record of his trip to China caused the 
map makers and geographers to revise 
their maps and their ideas. 

Many inventions helped sailors to 
attempt more daring voyages. Ships 
had been built with deeper keels; the 
compass had come into common use; 
and the printing press made it possi- 
ble to print the new scientific maps 
for the navigator. 

Traveling had become so much 
safer that attempts were made to 
reach India around the Cape of Good 
Hope. Merchants from individual 
countries would band together and 
finance these trips. ‘These countries 
were Portugal, Spain, England, and 
France. Venice used the old route 
by way of the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Red Sea, because it was so con- 
venient for her. The Scandinavian 
countries were too far away to be in- 
terested, and Germany and Italy at 
that time had no central government, 
being split up into many small states. 

Three of the ancients—Aristotle, 
Eratosthenes, and Ptolemy—had ex- 
pressed in their writings their belief 
that the world was round. Some 
who read these ancients believed them. 
A few navigators, therefore, began to 
think that one could reach the east 
by sailing west. 

The most daring sailor and the one 
who was finally successful in making 
practical use of these scholarly the- 
ories was Christopher Columbus, a 
Genoese mariner. He had devoted 
his life to the study of geography, 
map making, and navigation. After 
years of repeated failure to get the 
necessary support, he received from 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 
of Spain the money to go west. On 
August 3, 1492, he embarked from 
Palos, Spain, with three small sailing 
vessels manned with 120 sailors. 

As the days turned into weeks and 
they sailed farther from home on the 
mysterious waters, his frightened 
crew almost made him turn back. 
The men might have succeeded had 
not land been sighted! On October 
12, 1492, they landed at San Salva- 
dor. Columbus also discovered Cuba 
and Haiti. On his next three trips 
he reached Central America and 
South America. But when he died, 
in 1506, he still believed he had 
reached Asia by a new route. 

A turning point in modern history 
had been reached. Spain and Portu- 
gal immediately wanted the land of 
riches they had heard about. Many 
sailed west. One Italian merchant, 
named Americus Vespucius, wrote an 
account of the wonders he had seen 
when on one of these voyages. A 
German scholar put this narrative 
into a popular geography and sug- 
gested that the new continent be 
called America! 


How tHe Worip Was 

PRoveD To Be RouND 
Although it was known by this 
time that the new territory was not 
the Orient,- scientists felt that India 





and China were very close. Sp ; 
1513, Balboa crossed through th 
jungle on what was later aamed th 
Isthmus of Panama and was the fir, 
white man to see the Pacific Oceay, 
It was Magellan, the greatest ex. 
plorer of all, who named the ocean) 
He sailed around South America an 
saw the ocean calm and blue. So hy 
called it “Calm Waters” or Pacific 
Ocean. Although Magellan was killed 
in the Philippines, his men returned 
to Spain by sailing west. Magellan| 
had proved the world was round! 


OTHER SPANISH EXPLORERS 


As tales of wealth to be found in 
the New World reached Europe, 
many Spanish explorers came iy 
search of gold and riches of all kinds. 
Some made colonies. They were no 
kind to the natives, often making 
slaves of them. 

In 1513, Ponce de Leon found 
Florida while he was hunting for : 
mythical fountain of youth. In 
1519, Cortes discovered and con- 
quered Mexico. 

In 1539, Hernando de Soto landed 
near the city which is now Tampi, 
Florida. He and his men started 
through the forests and swamps of 
what are now our southern states, and 
finally after two years came to the 
great Mississippi River near the pres- 
ent site of Memphis. This showed 
people a little of the vastness of the 
country. 

Francisco Coronado, while he was 
in Mexico, heard about seven cities of 
gold. In 1540 he organized a band oi 
Indians, Negroes, and soldiers; and 
marched north. These men explored 
and claimed for Spain the land now 
called Arizona, New Mexico, Okli, 
homa, and Kansas. They found onl) 
poor Indians and returned to Mexici 
discouraged. 

The Spanish did not continue theif 
explorations very long because the 
did not find enough riches. We ar 
deeply indebted to them, however, 
for many reasons. They were th 
first to find and spread the news 
about our land. They found th 
Pacific Ocean. They made it poss- 
ble for Magellan to sail round the 
world. They opened up our grest 
South, Mexico, Central America, an 
South America for the white man. 


WHat France WANTED 
OF THE New WoRriLv 


France also wanted to trade wit! 
the East. Her purpose was to obtai 
money for her armies. So in 1554 
King Francis | commissioned Jacque 
Cartier to seek a way to the Ea 
Indies by going west and to claim all 
the land he found for France. Carte! 
thought he could get to India by th 
northwest. What he found was th 
St. Lawrence River and Canada. 

In 1608, Samuel de Champlain es- 
tablished himself at a place which he 
called Quebec. He began trading 
for furs with the Indians, and latet 
made many explorations. 

It was not until 1673 that Fatheq 
Marquette, 2 missionary, and Lou 
Joliet, a fur trader, reached th 
Mississippi River and traveled on " 
almost to its mouth. 

(Continued on page 6!) 
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Simple Experiments 
with Water 


(Continued from page 25) 


push it. We held over the vapor a 
piece of glass and watched moisture 
collect on it. 
4. We listed some uses for steam: 

a) To move boats and trains. 

b) To operate flatirons equipped 
with a steam device. 

c) To cook foods. 

d) To improve the appearance of 
clothing. 
j5. We learned new words: pressure, 
steam, vapor, moist. 
6. After the water cooled, we meas- 
ured it. We found less water than 
we had put into the kettle. 
7, We learned: 

a) Heat changes water to steam, 

b) Steam is a vapor. 

c) Steam is a form of water. 
E. Fifth experiment. 
1. We looked at pictures of clothes 
drying in the wind. Then we dis- 
cussed what happens to the water in 
the clothes. 
2. We wet two handkerchiefs. One 
was hung near a hot radiator and one 
in a cool place. We noted which 
dried first and tried to find out why. 
3. We wet two places on the black- 
board. O'ne we fanned and the other 
we did not. We noted which dried 
first and told why. 
4. We hung one wet cloth in the sun 
and one in the shade and noted -which 
dried first and why. 
j. We wet two cloths. One we 
hung open on a line and the other 
we folded in small folds. We ob- 
served which of the cloths dried first 
and why. 
6. We found out: 

4) Hot air dried a handkerchief 
more quickly than cool air. 

b) Moving air dried the black- 
board more quickly than still air. 

c) A cloth dried more quickly in 
the heat of the sun than in the shade. 

d) The opened cloth dried more 
quickly than the folded one because 
the air could reach all of it. 
l. Sixth experiment. 
|. After a rainy night we discussed 
the rain, What happens to the water 
in the puddles? Does it all go into 
the ground? 
2. We put a pint of water into a 
pan. We set the pan in the sun, The 
Water was gone by noon. It could 
not have gone into the ground. 
Where did it go? Where did the 
water from the clothes go? 

3. We had four dishes of different 
shapes. 

4) A covered butter dish. 

b) A low, flac uncovered dish, 

¢) An open sugar bowl. 

d) A salt shaker. 
4. We put one quarter cup of water 
ito each dish. Only one dish was 


covered. We watched to see from 
which the water would evaporate 
hrst, 


J. We found out: 
4) The water in the low, flat un- 
Covered dish evaporated overnight. 
6) The water in the open sugar 
bow! Was next, 
_¢) The water evaporated slowly 
trom the salt shaker, with its narrow 
Opening. 
4) The water did not evaporate 
‘rom the covered dish until we re- 


moved the lid. 





CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


A. An assembly program.—The chil- 
dren planned a program to share their 
experiences. The class divided into 
six groups. Each group chose one 
experiment and planned to tell about 
it in assembly, showing the science 
chart that illustrated the experiment. 
B. Making ice cream for a party.— 
This gave practice in following di- 
rections and measuring ingredients. 





1. We used the following recipe: 

a) Beat two eggs. 

b) Add one cup sugar. Mix well. 

c) Add one pint cream. Beat all 
together. 

d) Add one pint milk. 

e) Add one teaspoon vanilla. 

f) Scald metal can of freezer and 
fill it three-fourths full of liquid. 
(Problem: Why leave empty space?) 
2. Two small freezers were used. 
The girls made the recipe once and 





then the boys made it. The doubled 
recipe made two quarts of ice cream. 
3. The ingredients were mixed dur- 
ing the morning discussion period. 
During physical-education period the 
children, working in teams of two, 
turned the freezer while the others 
played games, 

4. The dashers were removed and the 
cans were covered with salted ice and 
allowed to stand until time for the 
party in the afternoon. 





AN INTERESTING 
WAY TO TEACH GOOD 
CLEANLINESS HABITS 


oo engrenaeenror 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 


SHEET - 


link school and home 


colortully printed on both sides 
Through chem, 
your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits 
in the schoolroom are checked on—and 
supplemented by the parents 


NTION 


ATFOOL NURSE? 
> 


Very likely the promotion 
of good cleanliness habits 
among the pupils is an in- 
tegral part of your work. 
For this reason we believe 
that you will be genuinely 
interested in the material which makes 
up the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 























BELONG-WHY DONT YOU? 
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~ The Ivory Inspection Patrol is designed to appeal to the com- 


petitive spirit inherent in children. It makes cleanliness a fasci- 


nating game. 


ness habits. 


Developed for use in the schoolroom and home, the 
Patrol material already has proved an effective means 
of teaching children the importance of good cleanli- 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add interest to your 
school program and promote a very worthwhile ob- 


jective—better cleanliness habits among your pupils. The ma- 


terial is yours for the asking. 


THIS 





COUPON WILL BRING 


IT TO YOU. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
1 am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufticient material for 


students. 
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ONimiteg. 


When war came, millions had to be trained to fight... 
more miilions to build the necessary thousands of ships, 
tanks, guns and planes. 


For the tasks of peace it is vital that education avail 
itself of this powerful instrument of instruction. 


The educational department of Bell & Howell has pre- 
pared “Learning Unlimited.” Its pages contain valuable, 
war-proved suggestions for those now using movies in 


teaching, for those contemplating their use. 


And, it is based on the observation of the use of movies 
on the home and war fronts, on years of study of actual 


school experiences. 


“Learning Unlimited” will be of great help to you as 
an educator. To get your copy, simply pin the coupon to 
your letterhead. No cost, no obligation. 


Remember, too, the success of your motion picture pro- 
gram depends on the excellence of your projector and 
films. Filmosound 16mm. sound film projectors excel... 
in performance, dependability, coolness, and ease of 
operation. And the Filmosound Library Catalog de- 
scribes and co-ordinates more than 2000 teaching and 
training films, available for rental or sale. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
wood; Washington, D. C.; i 


Schools Can Buy Filmosounds NOW 


Take the first step today to obtain the 
new, cooler Filmosound Projector... 
send the coupon below. Orders are 
being filled in sequence as fast as 
Bell & Howell's precision standards 


permit. 


Use the coupon, too, to get your 
copy of the new Filmosound Library 


London. 


New York; Holly- 
Established 1907. 





“Catalog of Educational Motion Pic- 


tures” —a catalog of 2,047 
films covering all school 
subjects. 


KEEP ON BUYING AND 
HOLDING VICTORY BONDS 


OPTI-ONICS—products combin- 
ing the sciences of OPTics 
electrONics + mechoniCS 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Please send () “Learning Unlimited” 
Information on Filmosound projec- 


tors 


Name 


Address 


) New Educational Films Catalog. 















1 Each 440) 
C'S Sterling Sliver $ .60 —w 
4 Gold Plated BS Z)} 
Relied Gold aS Ea - 
5 1-10 Gold Filled .90 . by 
s i Each Doz. C 12s Each 
Sterling Silver $1.40 $1.30 Sterling Silver $ 80 
Sterling Sliver Sterling Silver 
R 525 : Each Gold Plated 1.50 1,40 Gold Plated 85 
+ ne eal 63.28 Rolled Gold 1.70 1.60 Rolled Gold 1.00 
a om 1-10 Geld Filled 1.80 (1.75 Na Gold Filled 1.10 
Okt. top 5 . 
All prices subject to20 0 kt. Gold 7.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
per cent Federal Tax SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 





2JEWELARY STONES 
.Y Removed from Rings, Pins, Pt 

z 1) SMALL OR ® LARGE £2.40 

. 


B. LOWE, Dept IN, Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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i YARN 


Wool 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Knitting Worsteds, Heathers, Baby 
Yarns, Knitting Floss, other selec 
tions. All Yarns 100 per centVirgin 
CIRCLE YARN CO., 2334-H North 29th St., Phita.32,Pa. 
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Making Reading 
a Meaningful Process 
(Continued from page 20) 


“Look for articles and books that tell 
you more about jungles,” are ques- 
tions and directions that help the 
child to know that breadth and depth 
of understanding develop with in- 
creased information. 

8. Help children to realize that 
concepts they have acquired may 
apply in new situations. The boy 
who told an adult friend, “We've 
been studying Middle Europe. Now, 
we're going to study Norway and 
Sweden and I expect they will be dif- 
ferent because they are farther north 
and there are mountains,” had the 
ability to apply his knowledge of 
simple geographic relationships that 
were of great value in his understand- 
ing of similar physical conditions 
elsewhere. 

9. Take time frequently, as stories 
are read or told, to discuss the pupil’s 
reactions. Such standard questions 
as “What did you like best about the 
story?” the child’s 
stage of literary interpretation and 
appreciation. 


reveal current 


Herbert’s stage of reading in re- 
lation to the reading process has been 
discussed. As time goes on, he and 
all other pupils must be guided in the 
development of the habits essential to 
the reading process. They also need 
practice in selecting techniques ap- 
propriate in a reading situation. Last 
of all, they must have the experience 
of reading a variety of materials for 
specific purposes. 

The suggestions have 
been given by teachers who are work- 
ing on the problem. 


following 


Ss Decide what phases of the read- 
ing process shall be taught at a given 
reading level. Some splendid analyses 
have been distributed by textbook 
companies as advertising material. 
Reading manuals are, of course, a fine 
source of grade placement of skills. 
Several offer teaching aids. 

2. Choose materials which are 
easily within the reading ability of 
the children. Select some that are 
sufficiently difficult to challenge the 
gifted. To ensure a variety of mate- 
rials, purchase some individual books 
and others in small sets. 

3. Provide favorable learning con- 
ditions. Develop a comfortable rela- 
tionship with the children in order 
that they may feel free to ask for 
needed assistance. Encourage a feel- 
ing of adequacy by pointing out signs 
of progress. It is this feeling of 
adequacy that leads to independent 
reading, and it is independent reading 
that brings about favorable attitudes. 

4. Use techniques suitable to the 
reading ability of the children. For 
example, finding references by means 
of bookmarks will be a beginning 
stage; locating them from page refer- 
ences listed on the blackboard comes 
later. Still later, children who have 
learned to use the index and library 
cards will be able to help themselves. 

§. Bring to the reading period read- 
ing problems that arise in other sub- 
jects. These will serve to motivate 
practice on needed skills. Be sure 
that children note the value of such 
practice. 

6. From time to time, provide op- 
portunity for the children to evalu- 





ate their progress and help them. to 
plan future assignments. 

7. Take time occasionally to dis. 
cuss or comment on the rewards of 
reading from the standpoint of its 
usefulness. 

In conclusion, as was indicated jn 
the beginning, the problem of making 
reading a meaningful process is one 
shared by all teachers. A staff work- 
ing together can plan an evolving 
reading program which will enabk 
most pupils to become the intelligent, 
discriminating readers needed in the 
crucial days that lie ahead. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: On page 21 is a chart 
to use with reading lessons—either jy 
initiating new concepts or in remedia 
work. The pupils need to know only the 
underlined word heading each group and 
the initial consonant sounds in order 
to attempt to pronounce any word in 
a group. Other groups of words that 
end alike will appear in chart form ina 
forthcoming issue. These charts will also 
help children when they are writing 
poetry with a rhyme scheme. 


Dramatizing the Social 
Studies 


(Continued from page 29) 


interesting to either actors or audi- 
ence. It is true that we must have a 
great deal of background material, 
but it is best to choose one phase of 
1 topic and work that up in an at- 
and manner. Seven 
cighths of an iceberg is below the 
surface; so too in our plays the large 
body of facts will be in the minds of 
the pupils but will not be placed be- 
fore the audience. 


tractive novel 


Another phase of the social-studies 
program is the celebration of special 
weeks such as Fire Prevention Week, 
Safety Week, and Kindness to Ani- 
mals Week. These special observ- 
ances lend themselves most easily to 
So, 
the 
Red Cross enrollment campaign, the 


dramatic presentation. too, do 


special drives such as Junior 
Christmas Seal sale, and appeals for 
These furnish a splendid 
opportunity to acquaint the pupils 
with certain basic problems of ou 


civilization. Responsibility to others, 


clothing. 


work done by the community to pro- 
tect its citizens, the reasons why 50 
many people are underprivileged, the 
problems which develop when people 
live in closely settled groups—ill 
topics ma} 


these and many other 
limited 


be dealt with extensively, 
only by the maturity of the children. 
Dramatic presentation helps to make 
an life. The aim 3s 
never merely to put on a show. 


idea come to 

A dramatic presentation may b 
given by the class, or there may be, 
instead, several group presentations. 
For Safety Week, one class divided 
into groups dealing with specif 
themes—Safety in the Woods, Safety 
with Tools, Safety for Bicycle Riders, 
and Safety in Play. 

Dramatic presentations need not 
necessarily be in the form ot plays. 
Pantomime has a value because sh) 
children usually take part willingly. 
Tableaux, debates, panel discussiOns. 
puppet shows, acrostics, and rules 
in rhyme are among the possibilities. 
The message should be put across %° 
clearly that every child wants to do 
something about the problem. It the 
presentation sends him home eager © 
remove rubbish from the cellar, t 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Our Early Explorers 


(Continued from page 58) 


Some consider Robert de La Salle 
the greatest French explorer. He 
waveled to the Gulf of Mexico and 
aimed for France all the territory 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, in 
\pril, 1682. 

Many fur-trading posts and mis- 
sons were established all through the 
wrritory claimed by the French. But 
they were more interested in trading 
for furs with the Indians than in 
juilding permanent colonies. 


, 


How ENGLAND CAMr 
To THE New Worip 


In 1497, John Cabot, an Italian 
navigator, was employed by the King 
ff England to make a voyage of dis- 
covery to the New World. On his 
frst trip, he reached Newfoundland. 
On his second trip, he explored our 
ast coast as far south as Maryland. 
On the basis of these voyages England 
liter laid claim to the whole of North 
America. 

It was not until 1609 that Henry 
Hudson found the Hudson River, 
while hunting for a passage to China. 
A Dutch trading company had hired 
Hudson for this trip. This resulted 
in the Dutch settling in Manhattan 
about fourteen years later. 

In 1610 the English hired Hudson, 
ind he explored and charted Hudson 
Bay. 

For years the English did nothing 
but send fishing vessels to gather 
their wealth from the waters ex- 
plored by Cabot. The Spanish, how- 
wer, thought the English boats had 
no right over here, and therefore pi- 
rates looted the English vessels. 

Sir Francis Drake made the sea 
afe for the English boats. He and 
his partner John Hawkins had been 
making a great deal of money smug- 
gling Negroes from Africa to the 
West Indies, which, of course, be- 
longed to Spain. On their third trip, 
they were overtaken and defeated by 
the Spanish fleet. 

Then in 1577, Drake sailed from 
England through the Strait of Magel- 
an and plundered the unprotected 
Spanish ships along the coasts of Chile 
ind Peru, He sailed north along the 
coast, then west, and arrived home, 
uking the same route that Magellan 
ad. This and other raids resulted in 
isea battle between Spain and Eng- 
and which England won. 

From that time on, while Spain 
vas hunting for gold and France was 
trading for furs with the Indians, the 
English began settling colonies and 
Stablishing permanent homes in the 
‘stern part of our land. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


\. Marco Polo’s Travels. 
b How America Received Its Name. 
he The Hardships Encountered by 
ne Early Explorers. 
). How Florida Was Named. 
. How Cortes Conquered Mexico. 
» The Story of Sir Francis Drake. 
, How the Fleet of Columbus Was 
“quipped. 

ACTIVITIES 
A. Make a model or draw a picture of 
ne of Columbus’ boats. 


8. On a map of North America col- 
®t the part explored and claimed by 








the Spanish, red; that by the French, 
yellow; and that by the English, blue. 
C. Write a report that an explorer 
might have submitted to his country. 
D. On an outline map of the world 
draw lines showing routes taken by 
each explorer. Label your lines. 

E. Make a list of all the explorers, 
naming the country from which they 
sailed, their discoveries and explora- 
tions, and the date of each. 


tion? 


easier? 





QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 


A. Why did Columbus have a hard 
time getting support for his expedi- 


B. What made Columbus sure that 
the earth was round? 
C. What inventions made his trip 


D. Who was the first to prove that 
the world was round? 


E. Who discovered the Mississippi 
River? 

F. What did Spain want with the 
New World? 

G. What did the English do with the 
New World? 

H. Why were the French interested 
in the New World? 


EpiTorRIAL Note: This is the first unit 
in a series dealing with United States 
history. The second unit, on colonial 
life, will appear in a later issue. 
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we call wheat could 


be raised for food. 


The seeds were 
ground by the use of 
pounding stones. 
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UNIT 1. ASHUR’S NEW TUNIC 


Desired Outcomes 

1. To develop an understanding of the interrelation of man and of his 
environment as it is shown in ancient Egyptian wheat farming. 

2. To expand the concept of human interdependence by noting that 
Egyptian wheat farmers traded with other nations. 

3. To locate the wheat region of Egypt. 

4. To learn how the Egyptians controlled and used the flood waters for 
irrigation. 

5. To learn of the time saving and technical advances in the art of milling 
from the early days of the Egyptians to modern times. 


Developing the unit in third and fourth grades 


A. Topics for Research and Discussion 

1. Compare the importance of the wheat crop of early Egyptians with 
the importance of the corn crop to the early Indians. 

2. Compare the way we feel when a river overflows with the way the 
Egyptians have always felt when the Nile overflows. Why is this? 

3. Describe an Egyptian holiday celebration where gifts were offered to the 
river God Osiris. What did the Egyptians believe about their gods and 
goddesses? 


B. Laboratory Experiences 
1. Place seeds between blotting paper or cotton. 
Keep blotting paper or cotton moist and in a warm place. Observe seeds 
sprout. 
2. Plant seeds of wheat and observe: (a) How and when they are planted? 
(b) How soon the seeds begin to grow? (c) How much watering do they 
need? (d) How plants look? 


C. Suggestive Activities 

1. Collect and display books with illustrations showing Egyptian wheat 
farmers at work 

2. Keep bulletin boards; (a) Mount and display clippings, graphs and 
charts (b) Postal cards (c) Original stories, verses and compositions. 

3. Pretend that you are Ashur. Write a letter to your friend telling him 
about Thanksgiving festival 

4. Dramatize “Ashur's New Tunic” for an assembly program. 

5. Paint Egyptian scenery for your play. 


Developing the unit in intermediate and upper grades 


A. Topics for Research and Discussion 

1. Through what sources has man learned about wheat growing in Egypt? 

2. Why did the ancient Egyptian farmer settle around the Nile River? 

3. Why was Egypt called “The Gift of the Nile?” 

4. Why did Egyptian civilization begin along the Nile River? 

5. Find out all that you can about the early method for the cultivation of 
wheat in Egypt: plowing, planting, cultivating, harvesting, threshing, clean- 
ing and storing. 

6. Compare the ancient Holy Day Festivity with our Thanksgiving Day. 


B. Laboratory Experiences 
1. Plant wheat in variety of soils: (a) Observe growth (b) Watch the effect 
sun has on growth (c) Watch the effect moisture has on growth. 
2. Grind some wheat kernels. Examine the ground content 


C. Suggestive Activities 

1. Use the table of contents in other books to find stories about Egyptian 
wheat farming. 

2. Keep bulletin boards; charts, pictures, stories, graphs 

3. Make large original friezes, posters, wall hangings, showing the 
Egyptian wheat farmers. 

4. Draw a map of Egypt showing the wheat region. 

5. Plan an assembly program: (a) Share information and facts gathered 
(b) Make an original motion picture (c) Dramatize an original play on 
“Ashur's New Tunic.” 

6. Collect and label wild grasses 

7. Make a time line for unit | which you may continue when you study 
the next unit. See the one at the beginning of this unit. 
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: FUNDAMENTALS 


that help you get 
the most from 
instructional films! 


l 


CATALOGUE NOW AVAILABLE, SENT YOU WITHOUT CHARGE 





Preview the instructional film! To insure thorough 
familiarity with the contents and proper integration 
with your curriculum! This helps you organize your 
units of instructional film material and enables you to 
check in advance any point not completely clear 
to you. 


Set the proper classroom atmosphere! In order 
that your students (a) realize the difference between 
education and entertainment, (b) recognize their re- 
sponsibility in learning from the film, and (c) are 
prepared for the particular instructional film to be 
shown! 

Such proper preparation arouses your students’ inter- 
est and increases their anticipation. 

Show instructional films at least twice! The first 
presentation should be run without interruption. Dur- 
ing this introductory showing questions that arise in 
your students’ minds should not be permitted to be 
expressed or answered. But upon completion of the 
presentation your students should be given ample 
opportunity to state their reactions, ask questions and 
discuss freely. 


Encourage students to ask questions! On repeated 
presentations, all your students’ questions should be 
answered or discussed immediately. This serves to 
clarify meanings and correct misunderstandings when 
it is most timely and easiest to do so. 


Use follow-up activities to capitalize on interest 
aroused by film! Follow-up activities should include 
teacher and student questions and explanations, dis- 
cussions, dramatization, written reports and supple- 
mentary readings — that capitalize the points made 
by the film. 


Evaluate the worth of each film in terms of pupil 
growth! Through both subjective and objective tests, 
determine the film's contribution to your students’ 
knowledge, idea's and habits. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIV. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19 
structional films catalogue. 

Name: 

I am particularly interested in: 


Position: ....... 


Address of Schools .........ccccccceeeesceeee . 


10 Big Additional Prizes! 


For Best Amateur Motion Picture on any subject. Write contest director 


international Theatricol & Television Corp., for complete details 


Name of School: ........ccescrssssereereneesentersenenenee 


Please send me, without obligation, your in- 


WIN °10,000 FIRST PRIZE! 


2 oe ae ae ae ae ae ae a a oe ee ee eee} 
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MUSIC CATALOG 
over 1300 pieces 


Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces for piano, violin 
and voice in World Famous McKinley Sheet Music and Book 
Editions—the teacher's standard for nearly 50 years. Splen- 
did arra: ts. Every music lover should have copy. Write 
ing 5 cent stamp for return postage. Dept. 4¢31 
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Dramatizing the Social 
Studies 


(Continued from page 60) 


take his dog for a run, to stay away 
from poison ivy, or to earn money 
for the drive, it has been an effective 
program. 

Problems of living based on school 
or class needs may be discussed and 
dramatized. Problems such as making 
rules of behavior and care of equip- 
ment may be solved by dramatics. A 
class whose representatives were not 
pleased with behavior at the student 
council meetings asked permission to 
put on a skit at the next meeting. 
They showed an exaggerated scene of 
a poor council meeting with much 
disorder and nothing done, and fol- 
lowed this by an orderly meeting 
with everyone co-operating. This 
meeting had two or three funny inci- 
dents, so it was not dull; and a great 
deal of good was accomplished. The 
two skits were better than a dozen 
lectures. 

Local problems based on elections, 
the welfare of the town, the spend- 
ing of the tax dollar, and the work 
of the town officials—all should be 
presented and discussed in an un- 
biased way. For a summary, try a 
panel discussion or a debate giving 
both sides of a controversial question. 
Such activities are preliminary to 
dramatic presentation. For instance, 
a visit to the town council in session 
may be discussed and relived by means 
of dramatization—or an imaginary 
council meeting might be held by 
class members. 

Similarly, nationwide and world 
problems may be brought before’ the 
children. Pupils can learn to ap- 
proach problems without bias, to get 
the facts instead of peddling rumors, 
and to listen to the other fellow’s 
point of view, even though they 
themselves cannot attempt to solve 
the problems. A skit showing a con- 
ference between mine owners and 
striking miners would be an example 
in this field. 

Another phase of social studies is 
the daily or weekly current-events 
period. In many instances there is 
a continuity of events which may be 
further emphasized through dramat- 
ic presentation. To use dramatics 
as a summary for current events, it 
will be necessary to save clippings. 
These may be classified under ap- 
propriate headings and mounted in 
large scrapbooks. Special care will 
be needed to make sure that the chil- 
dren bring in significant material. 
To assist in this, the class may de- 
cide on certain themes that they 
especially want to concentrate on in 
their year’s study of current events. 
Themes such as “How Science Is 
Changing Our Ways of Living” and 
“Men Whose Names Will Live in 
History,” may be selected. Near the 
close of the year the clippings will 
furnish excellent review reading. To 
present each of several themes or dif- 
ferent aspects of the same theme, the 
class can divide into groups to pre- 
sent in dramatic form their summa- 
ries of the high lights of the year. 

If the children subscribe to weekly 
current-events leaflets, they will have 
on hand in chronological order a 
wealth of material from which to 
make suggestions. Throughout the 





year they may check articles refer. 
ring to their main themes. Thus each 
article dealing with “How Childres 
Can Help in the Safety Drive” may 
be marked with a red X. Other col. 
ors and marks can be used to make 
future reference easier. 
Throughout all dramatic activities 
concerned with the social studies, the 
desirable social skills and attitude 
should be an integral part of the pro. 
gram. What is most important j 
that children become good citizens. 
Participating in the dramatization of 
civic and economic problems an 
historical events surely helps to being 
this about. ; 


Readjusting to Peace 
(Continued from page 16) 


his former school. He isn’t sure of 
his footing and is worried. 

A war migrant child may be 
helped in readjusting himself by cor- 
relating his other-town experience 
with his present classwork. When 
the pupils are writing letters in lan- 
guage class, why not extend him the 
privilege of writing and mailing a real 
letter to a friend who resides in tha 
other town? A friendly correspond- 
ence as part of the composition lesson 
presents a welcome real-life situation. 
It also serves as a link between the 
two “homes” and makes the migrant 
child feel that his former associates 
are not so far away. 


HERO JEALOUSY 


In the classroom a new jealousy has 
come to life—“my-brother-was-a- 
hero” jealousy. Bill and Dick each 
had a brother in the armed forces. 
Bill’s brother was assigned to duty in 
Washington and had no opportu- 
nity to go overseas, but Dick’s broth- 
er did see action. At the conclusion 
of the war, Dick’s brother returned 
with several decorations and man} 
souvenirs! Hardly a day passes with- 
out Dick’s bringing to school some 
evidence of his brother’s experiences. 
This causes Bill to withdraw from the 
group, since he has nothing to prove 
that his brother, too, served in the 
struggle to keep the world free. 

A teacher might do well to have an 
occasional discussion on the contri- 
butions made by the various services. 
She should. stress the idea that this 
was a total war and that we should 
honor not only the combat troop: 
who went to distant battle front 
but those whose duties kept them 
nearer home. On the so-called Hom4 
Front, the children also helped. 

It might be advisable, also, to seek 
opportunities to give Bill recognition 
for any outstanding work he may do. 
A bulletin board headed “Award 
of Merit” and carrying the names of 
honor pupils will prove effective. 


GOLD STAR 


Not having had a relative in th 
armed forces, Alice and her family 
did not experience personal anxiety 
or grief. But her dearest friend Joan 
had a brother who was killed, and 
Alice tries too hard to show how 
sympathetic she is. As a result, she 
intensifies her friend’s sorrow. Alice 
intentions are of the best, but shi 
does more harm than good. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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“That's MY 
cereal” 





MALTEX is a hot cereal most 
child loves, because it 
so good—is so rich 
with tempting, nut-like flavor 

. 80 deliciously, delicately 
sweet! What an appetizing 
way to get nourishment! For 
Maltex is a wholesome, two- 
grain cereal, naturally rich in 
Vitamin B,—a combination 
of ripe, golden Wheat, toasted 
to tasty perfection, and Barley, 
malted to bring out its deli- 
cious flavor. The combining 
process produces “natural” 
sugars, that are so easy to di- 
gest, and give the delightful 
sweetness that is typical of 
Maltex’s goodness. Yes — 
Maltex is a good cereal to re- 
commend to growing children. 


every 


tastes 


Let Us Send You 
Game of Seven Breakfasts 


An _ envelope 
contains 32 
cards 4” x 6” 
with a draw- 
ing of food to 
be served at 
breakfast on 
each card. 
These draw- 
ings may be 
colored and then used to play 
the game of planning 7 entire- 
ly different 100% breakfasts 
of fruit, hot whole-grain cere- 
al, toast or rolls and milk. 
Suggested by an experienced 
primary supervisor, this is 
sure to be a real help in your 
Better Breakfast campaign. 
Order one for each class. Of- 
fer limited to localities north 
of Washington, D.C. and east 
of Chicago. Write: 

Home Economics Dept. 
The Maltex Company 
Burlington, Vermont 
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Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 30-31) 


EARTH CONDITIONS 


a 3 4. T Ya 10. T 
- 5. F 8. F 11. F 
$. F &F AF Te Ae 

Bm. i.e 3. f Sid 7. € 
Rc 420 G5 

If. 1. climatic 8. boundaries 
2. Temperature 9. trade-wind 
3. Torrid Zone 10. Volcanoes 
4. Temperate 11. movements 

Zones 12. explosive 
§. Frigid Zones 13. liquid 
6. tropical 14. lava 
7. warm temper- 
ate 
PROBLEMS OF TIME 
I. 168 4. 150 
. Leap year §. 8:20 A.M. 


8:00 A.M. 

. 3hr. 53 min. 4. 
. 9% hr. 5. 
. 40 min. 
Sati F&F & SZ 


10:30 A.M. 
9 hr. 


Ill. 


PRACTICE IN WORD USAGE 
I. 1. are 7. came 13. gone 
2. his 8. sleeps 14. was 
3. she 9. besides 15. threw 
4. We 10. nor 16. lies 
§. were 11. one 17. anything 
6. lay 12. who 18. will 
II. 1. invented 10. as 
2. stationery 11. further 
3. desert 12. complex- 
4. healthful ioned 
5. well 13. angry 
6. sweet 14. from 
7. way 15. suspected 
8. accept 16. have 
9. fewer 17. at 
EARLY EXPLORERS 
1..€ 6. d ll. a 16. ¢ 
2. b 7.b 12. d 17. a 
SK < 8. ¢ 13, b 18. d 
4. d 9. b 14. b >.. ¢ 
S$. a 10. d 15. a 20. a 


Fairy Flowers 
(Continued from page 43) 


For a four-petaled flower (lower 
left and right in the drawing, page 
43), fold the square into fourths. 
Fold the resulting small square on 
the diagonal which starts at the 
center of the original square. Cut 
straight across the corner opposite 
the diagonal, or notch it. 

For the eight-petaled flower (up- 
per right in the drawing), fold the 
square into fourths, and fold again, 
making a triangle (Steps 1 and 2). 
Fold once more, bringing edge AB 
to the other edge, and trim along line 
CB (Step 3). Shape scallops along 
this line, cut off tip (at A), and 
cut notches along line AB (Step 4). 

Leaf shapes may be conventional- 
izéd. One pattern in exact size is 
shown on page 43. 

Tell the pupils to arrange flowers 
at varying heights, some well down 
toward the mouth of the vase. If 
each child pastes the base of his vase 
on a line drawn 1” from the bottom 
of the mounting paper, a more uni- 
form border is obtained. 





HOW ABOUT A RAYON QUIZ 
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Write for Du Pont’s Free Rayon Teaching Aids 


Good fashion judgment includes fabric sense. So no course in 
clothing is complete without a study of rayon... major textile in 
modern wardrobes. Du Pont, leader in rayon research, tells the 
story from a consumer point of view. Facts are briefed and 
fully illustrated for teaching ease. Material may be ordered 
through coupon section or direct from Rayon Division, E. |. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Iinc.), 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


QOD du 


*£6. us. ear OFF 


pont rayon 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 









A—TWO SOUND FILMS. Dramatic 
story of rayon yarns and fabrics. 
Write for detailed information. 
Film only. No projector or operator. 


C—COLORED WALL CHART. 35” x 
23”. Mounted and varnished. Ac- 
tual yarn samples attached. 


D—STUDENT BOOKLETS. Illustrated 
summary of yarns and basic fab- 
rics, Free in limited quantity. 


B—TEACHER'S HANDBOOK. A com- 
plete fact book for teachers only. 


S MADE 


NOTE: Although prepared for high schools, this material has been widely used for pre-high projects 
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EVERY SCHOOLROOM 
SHOULD HAVE 


ACE 


STAPLING EQUIPMENT 


This modern, efficient Ace Method of 
handling bulky papers is a real neces- 
sity to both teachers and pupils. Home 
work and examination papers are held 
intact and in their proper sequence. 
Fine for tacking notices on bulletin 
boards. Ace Staplers are made with 
watch-like precision, by skilled en- 
gineers, from finest materials. Give 
lifetime satisfaction. 


ACE PILOT 


One of Ace's finest and 
most popular models. All- 
steel construction. Staples 
and pins.Guaranteed $4.00 













ACE SCOUT 


A durable long-life, finely 
constructed stapler ata very 
low price. Staples, pins and 
tacks. Guaranteed... $1.00 





ACELINER 


Most beautiful and efficient 
stapler ever built. Only 
stapler that staples, pins, 
tacks and hand fastens. 
Made with watch-like pre- 
cision. Four beautiful 
colors. Guaranteed to last 
a lifetime..........$6.00 









TP\HAT'S one of the most embarrassing 
| ped a teacher ever has to say... 
embarrassing to both teacher and mother. 
But you can soften her humiliation by 
telling her about McKesson’s A-200 
Pyrinate. By suggesting it. you give the 
mother an immediate remedy 
her of further embarrassment in seeking 


relieve 


McKESSON’S 


“YOUR CHILD 
HAS LICE!” 


information from outsiders, and 
show your interest in her child. 


A-200 KILLS BOTH LICE AND EGGS! 


MecKesson’s A-200 actually KILLS ON 
CONTACT all forms of lice and their eggs! 
\nd only one application is necessary! 
It’s ideal for children . . . easy to apply 

. easy to remove with soap and water. 
Washes readily from clothing. And, very 
important, A-200 is non-povisonous, non- 
irritating ... won't harm the most tende1 
skin. 

Economical, too. The full size jar costs 
only 45¢... available at any drug store. 
Guaranteed by McKesson & Robbins, fa- 
mous for quality since 1833, 


PYRINATE 





One of the 225 products made for 
your beauty, health, and comfort. 


MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED, NEW YORK; BRIDGEPORT, CONN... FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 
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Real Courage 


(Continued from page 19) 


rushed him up the bank and over the 
field to Uncle Bob’s house. Roy plod- 
ded after them downhearted. They 
all thought he was a coward! 

Uncle Bob opened the back door 
and waved his cane. “I was worried 
about you,” he said, as Roy entered. 

Hank was wrapped in blankets 
and sitting by the cherry-red stove. 
The other boys made no effort to 
help Roy off with his pack. Uncle 
Bob eased it down on the table and 
opened it. He sniffed delightedly, 
lifting a blueberry pie. “Isn't even 
squashed,” he exclaimed. “We can 
all stand a piece.” 

“You'd better save it for yourself,” 
Tubby told the gray-haired man. 
“Half your provisions are on the 
creek bottom because Roy was scared 
to give Hank a hand.” 

“[ can’t blame him for that.” 
Hank spoke up as Roy’s face flamed. 
“But he afraid to skate 
along with us where the ice was 
solid.” 

“I think Washington was afraid 
when he was crossing the Delaware.” 
Uncle Bob cut the pie and gave them 
each a piece. “But he wasn’t afraid 
for himself.” He looked at Roy and 
asked, “What's your side of the 
story?” 

“I promised Hank’s mother to get 
the food through safely,” Roy an- 
swered quietly. “And there was no 
use trying to save Hank’s pack be- 
cause it was soaked and spoiled.” 

The man turned to Hank. “Did 
you promise to get the food to me 
safely, too?” 

The boy nodded thoughtfully and 
stared at Roy. “I guess I’ve been 
pretty dumb,” he said. 

Tubby almost choked on a mouth- 
ful of pic. “I feel dumber myself.” 
He met Roy’s eyes squarely. “I'm in 
favor of having you join our club 
right now.” He looked at the other 
boys. “How about it, Beavers?” 

“He’s int” they all shouted. 

Roy’s eyes shone. “Then I move 
to make Uncle Bob an_ honorary 
member,” he said. 

“It’s done!” The Beavers cheered. 

Hank grinned. “I guess that the 
Beavers can learn something from 
both their new members,” he said. 


Was even 


The Little Star’s Blue 
Dress 
(Continued from page 18) 


“Now,” thought the little star, 
“they will see how beautiful I am.” 

But they didn’t! There was some- 
thing wrong. The children’s faces 
didn’t light’ up, and they didn’t 
smile. Their eyes moved as though 
they were looking for something. 

“T can’t see it,” said the boy at 
last. “I can’t see our special star at 
all.” 

“Neither can I,” admitted the girl. 
“I know right where it shoulg be, 
but I don’t see anything there now 
except sky.” 

They stood at the window for a 
few minutes, and the little girl 
pointed to where the star should be. 
Suddenly she drew in her hand. “It 
must be going to rain,” she cried. 
“I felt a drop on my hand!” 





But it wasn't a raindrop at all; jt 
The little star was cry- 
ing, for she realized what was wrong, 
The children couldn’t see her bluc 
dress because it was the same color as 
the sky! 

All night long the little star cried. 
Her sisters began to feel sorry for 
her. “She has learned her lesson,” 
they said, “but it will be a long 
time before the blue dress wears out.” 

The next morning Star Mother 
spoke to her daughter. “My child,” 
she said, “do you see now why your 
silver dress was best for you?” 

“Oh, yes, Mother,” sobbed the lit- 
tle one, “and I am sorry I was so 
The children will not be 
able to see me now for a long time. 
By the time this dress is worn out 
they will have forgotten me.” 

The kind mother smiled. “I think 
you really are sorry, my dear,” she 
said, “and so I will tell you some- 


was a tear! 


foolish. 


thing. Underneath the blue of your 
new dress there is silver. If you 
take a cloth and some polishing 


powder and scrub it very hard the 
blue will come off and you will have 
a silver dress again.” 

“Oh, Mother, Mother,” cried the 
little star, “I am so glad! I will 
work very hard to get the blue off.” 

She worked all day. By evening 
she was very tired but she was happy, 
for the blue color was all gone and 
she wore once more a shining silver 
dress. “Now,” she whispered to her- 
self, “the little girl and boy can see 
me again.” 

She was right. When the children 
looked up that night they smiled to 
see her there in her place. She twin- 
kled brightly down at them, and 
never again did she want anything 
different from her silver dress. 


A Dollar to Spend 


(Continued from page 50) 


money. 


Why should you consider 
children overseas? Think about your- 
self. Buy a toy that you will enjoy. 
JEAN—You get out of here! I've 
changed my mind about buying 2 
I have enough already. 
how you 


toy. 

toy—I don’t see 
resist a toy. (Exits.) 

ICE CREAM (beseechingly)—Jean, 
I'm telling you that you cant go 
wrong buying cream. Dont 
listen to anyone but me. You spend 
that dollar for ice cream. 

jEAN (shaking her head)—No, | 
don’t think I shall. 

ICE CREAM (begging)—Do go on, 
Jean, go on and— 

JEAN (curtly)—No, you go on. 
I'll not spend any of this dollar on 


can 


ice 


you. 
ICE CREAM—AIl right, but I bet 
youll be sorry. (Exits.) 
CALLER (stepping forward )—Do 
you want me to go too, Jean? 
yEAN—Indeed I don’t! Not until 
you take my dollar, anyway. (Hand: 
her the money.) 1 can get along 
nicely’ without candy or ice cream oF 
a new toy; but some European 
orphan will appreciate the milk and 
warm mittens that this dollar will 
buy. Take it and use it to help some 
child who is not so lucky as I am. 
CALLER (taking the dollar and 
giving Jean a receipt)—Thank you. 
You have made a very wise choice. 
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Oral Aids in Problem 


Analysis — 
(Continued from page 24) 
Would you add, subtract, mul- 


tiply, or divide? 

Incomplete problem exercises can 
also be given orally to help the class 
interpret the conditions of similar 
problems from the printed page and 
discover what to do. Introduce the 
lesson by explaining that the prob- 
lems do not give enough information 
to get the answer. In order to work 
these problems, something more must 
be told. Following are two examples 
of this type of exercise: 


1. Mary is in the fifth grade. Her 
older sister Joan is 4 inches taller 
than Mary. How tall is Joan? 

Which statement tells what else 


you must know in order to work the 
problem? (a) Which child is the 
larger. (b) How tall Joan is. (c) 
How tall Mary is. 

2. George and Bob each earned 25 
cents an hour delivering groceries. 
How much did the boys earn? 

Which tells else 
you need to know? (a) How long 
Bob worked. (b) How many hours 
they worked. (c) How much the 
grocer paid an hour. 

It is best to go through these ex- 
ercises orally first because the teacher 
has an opportunity to observe the 
pupil’s general methods of work and 
can give individual attention where 
needed. After reasonable independ- 
ence is displayed by the class, the ex- 
ercises may be continued on a silent 
basis by numbering a paper and writ- 
ing the correct multiple-choice letter 
to match the number. 

Another shortcoming that is com- 
mon in reading arithmetic problems 
is the failure to group words for 


statement what 


thought. Often the numbers in a 
problem present a greater obstacle 
than the words. Oral reading of 


problems will reveal the frequency 
with which pupils hesitate when 
numbers come into their range of 
vision, 

Barring vocabulary difficulties, the 
first disability, reading word by 
word, can be overcome by fifteen- 
minute oral drills on the previously 
mentioned exercises that feature 
problems without numbers. While a 
pupil is reading a problem orally, 
top him in the middle of a sentence. 


Ask him to look away from the 
problem. Then have 7 tell you 
what the next word is. If he has 


been reading word by na he will 
be unable to answer. The next time 
he is stopped, however, he will be 
looking ahead and probably he will 
tell you the next word. With prac- 
tice, his eye span will increase to in- 
clude two or three words and, later, 
phrases. Oral reading of short prob- 
lems printed on flash cards will also 
help to increase eye span. Two ob- 
jectives are accomplished if the short 
problems are limited to the simple 
variety which may be solved men- 
tally fat steer reading. 








The second disability, hesitation in 
the reading of whole numbers and 
common and decimal fractions, may 
be attacked by oral training in the 
reading of numbers. Finally, the two 
abilities should be combined in prob- 
lems with numbers which are to be 
read orally. Children will soon feel 
a sense of progression that was lack- 
ing when they read word by word. 

Children should develop power in 
problem solving by using these oral 
aids. Try them in your arithmetic 
class and watch the results. 


Readjusting to Peace 
(Continued from page 62) 


Teachers who have an “Alice” case 
among their pupils can take several 
steps to alleviate the situation. If 
such action is needed, Alice may be 
seated where she cannot stare at her 
friend throughout the day. Prefer- 
ably, this change should be effected 
without calling attention to the rea- 
son for it. Also, drawing Joan into 
extracurricular activities may serve a 
good purpose, by demonstrating to 
Alice that Joan is accepting the loss 
of her brother normally. Another 
method is to take Alice aside and 
show her that the most considerate 
behavior would be to treat Joan with 
natural friendliness. By being over- 
sympathetic, she draws attention to 
the very thing she wishes Joan to for- 
get. Explain to her that when a per- 
son has a great sorrow to overcome, 
he fights alone. 


JUNIOR JINGOISTS 


Walter is still war-minded. He 
dotes on war tales, worships war he- 
roes, and is a specialist on commando 
raids and invasion landing craft. For 
him, peace has no glory, since he is 


still keyed to a war psychology. He 
wants to learn all about battles, and 


shows no interest in long-term peace 
projects. 

Walter is in need of conversion to 
a peacetime world. It would be wise 
to point out to him that “Peace hath 
her victories, no less renowned than 
war, and to direct his energies into 
fields that will hold the attention of 
boys in the world of tomorrow. 

Teachers must emphasize attractive 
peacetime opportunities, the rewards 
of industry, and pacific world rela- 
tions, and orient their classroom 
work with these objectives. Great 
leaders, discoverers, and inventors 
who have worked to benefit mankind 
in ngnmilitary ways are too numer- 
ous to mention here. They should 
become heroes to the children, along 
with the generals and the admirals. 

Such are some of the types of prob- 
lems that confront teachers in peace- 
time. If the psychological drives that 
underlie the problems are analyzed, 
the attitudes which, offhand, seem 
unfortunate, can be so transformed 
as to become a constructive, bene- 
ficial force, providing a basis for 
successful readjustment. 





atonal College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


ee grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child 
© centers. 


= Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
ms center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, 
rlake. Keginning classes as well as specially designed 


‘arses for teachers 


and college graduates. Mid-year 
™: Jan. 24 


Summer term: June 14. Write for catalog 
= National College of Education, 
DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 614A, EVANSTON, ILL. 














ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 
crowded, fascinating field of service. Gratifying earn- 
ings reported by graduates in Employment, Credit, 
Social Service. Police and Judicial, and Entertainment 
fields. Others have developed profitable private 
practice, full orspare time, as Personal Prob- 
lem and Vocational Counselors. Send for 
3000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 
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CLASSROOM MATERIAL 
ON RAYON 


FOR TEACHER 
Here are practical, 
; aids fot elementary 
; simple and ¢ 


They are 
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... Today, any study of 
clothing requires an un- 
derstanding of rayon — 
the basic textile fiber 
that ranks second in use 
in modern-day fabrics. 





. . . Rayon is one of the 
fascinating stories of sci- 
ence—relates science to 
familiar clothing and 
other everyday things. 


This new material has been prepared BY A TEACHER in accordance 
with modern teaching methods. It includes fully prepared lesson plans 
for your immediate use—special student material for the three major 
grade levels. All material is designed to eliminate time consuming 


“weeding out” 


and outside research. It will add interest to reading, 


spelling, health, geography and science classes. 


This material is designed to give students a better understanding 
of rayon as one of our basic textile fibers. It does not advertise 


any brand name or product, 


THREE SPECIALLY PLANNED TEACHING UNITS INCLUDE: 


FOR GRADES 1 TO 3 
Teachers’ Leaflet (No. 300) giving 
basic information on rayon. 
Complete Lesson Plan (No. 301A) 
Reader-Coloring Book (No. 301B) 
for student participation. Little text 
. gay young illustrations for stu- 
dents to color. Stimulates their inter- 
est in the world about them. 


FOR GRADES 4 TO 6 

Teachers’ Text Leaflet (No. 300) 
giving basic information on rayon. 
Easy-to-use Lesson Plan (No. 302A) 
Students’ Work Sheet (No. 302B) 
for an entertaining classroom project. 
An informative leaflet in the cartoon 
format so popular at these age levels, 


A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN* Rayon, 
after they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Appeals to intermediate graders’ cvri- 
osity about the origin of familiar 
things. 


FOR GRADES 7 TO 9 

Teachers’ Text Leaflet (No. 300) 
giving basic information on rayon. 
Complete Lesson Plan (No. 303A) 
Interesting Work Book (No. 303B) 
to be used by students in conjunction 
with a Clothing, Textile or World of 
Science lesson or project. Easy to 
grade, objective questions—multiple 
choice, word building, etc. Excellent 
for student activity project or lesson. 
ALL THE ABOVE MATERIAL !S FREE OF 


CHARGE. COUPON FOR ORDERING ON 
PAGE 56. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple F. 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; 


Providence, R. I.; 


Fibers 


Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa 


*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 
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Here are some of the projects included: wi! eon roday 

Palmetto Place Mats Hooked Rugs yo" \ 
Braided Rugs Batik Work on Fabric 
Model Home with ; 


Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 
Landscaping 


Kerchiets, Skirts 
Miniature Theater Weaving with Fabric 
Batik Work on Wood and Raffa 
ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are 
guaranteed for ALL FABRICS including 
Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, spun rayon 
and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 
good old reliable Tint and Dye to use if 
you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk 
or wool. 


poner eg, PSR YOUR (REE CSP eee 





| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION—1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 23 1 
| Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE, ! 
Be, SPPPPTTTTTTT PTTTTITriTrrrirririrrrrirriiririrri iii t teeter 1 
iD” os ccugna desceucheundussdaubiebSletssleeenseneunpeshtaasiakenshsuaieeasseeeaaeeses | 
| Gn crconsccnessesesesseccécsceveceneneesensesesase BB ccscecusses GAGE. cccvccceseccecs | 
| PE vv cccdcnceccreccecdscvendenecuscessccneccnnccsenceseascocancscsesesnaceeesdsereeees I 
Ec cnien cducwneesensnveabecdendlsseeendshbescnseenteceneeseoneestéecsugshboeestadeeeneacas | 









and Costs 4oMUCH to be SORRY / 


The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd 
who refuse to worry about “rainy days.” But most teachers are not that 
fortunate. They have to be SURE of an income when disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, due 
to illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupation in- 
creases the health hazard, for all diseases come to school from all the homes 
in the community. No teacher can afford to ignore these plain facts. You 


can’t afford to take the risk. 
. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
All These Benefits Get all the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way protection—-now. The low 


will Be Yours cost of as little as a nickel a day makes it advisable, in your 


own interests, that you mail the coupon now. No agent will call. 
1,000 +t 3,000 for acci- 
Sriveal lows ‘of life; $333 to TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
SS.080 fer major accidents ; 345 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


$50 a month when totally 
Se 


disabled by confining sick- 
ness or accidental injuries 
includi rl ile) ; $50 FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
gee Be ny To the T.C.U., 345 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10- 


a month when quarantined 
Send me full details without 
obligation. 


' 
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and salary stopped. Addi- 1 
Way Protection. 5 

. ' 

cy | Name 1 
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tional Hospital and Opera- 
tion Benefits. Policies pay- 
ing larger benefita will be 
issued you if you so desire. 
All claim checks sent Address 
by fast air mail. 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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Preparing Children to Write Stories 
(Continued from page 20) 


daily happenings. The view from the 
schoolroom window, baby sister or 
brother, visitors in the home, pets, a 
walk to observe birds and flowers, 
are favorite subjects with the chil- 
dren in my class. 

Problems develop in the choice of 
subjects. Some subjects cause the 
children to be too garrulous; others 
inhibit them. For instance, with my 
group of twenty first- and second- 
graders in the Demonstration School, 
I came eventually to avoid mention 
of pets so as to eliminate the repeti- 
tious accounts of kittens, dogs, and 
rabbits. There are other subjects 
which find no expression in a child. 
For instance, one morning after each 
of my pupils had indicated whether 
or not he had a baby sister or broth- 
er at home, a usually talkative bright 
boy was strangely silent. Finally he 
burst out: “I don’t like the baby and 
I can’t think of anything nice to 
say about him.” 

“Oh, well,” I replied, “just tell us 
how he looks or cries. You needn't 
say anything nice.” 

After the pupil has learned to 
form letters and words, the penman- 
ship class gives an opportunity to 
demonstrate to the child the possi- 
bility of writing sentences based on 
the day’s happenings. The teacher 
may suggest the first sentence: 

Snow is falling. 

We played Three Bears. 

Sally has a baby brother. 

These are lively substitutes for the 
copybook exercises and will encour- 
age the children to suggest sentences 
of their own. 

Finally the pupils arrive at the 
story-writing stage. “You are grow- 
ing to be big girls and boys now,” I 
remarked as twenty first- and second- 
graders settled in their chairs. “In 
a few months you will be ready for 
the second and third grades. This 
morning is a good time for us to 
have the most grown-up assignment 
of the year. Today you may begin to 
write a book.” 

Twenty first- and second-graders 
gasped. “A book?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered casually, as 
if one regularly wrote books. “We'll 
write stories; then we'll make a book 
of them. I’m sure that every one’s 
mother .would be happy to have such 
a gift on Mother's Day.” 

“What shall we write about?” they 
wanted to know. 

“Remember yesterday?” I asked. 
“When you left school to go home 
for lunch the sun -was shining, and 
you were making shadow pictures on 
the snow. Today that snow is gone, 
but wouldn’t it be fun to keep it in 
a story?” 

They thought it would. 

“For this story,” I said, “the first- 
graders may write one sentence, the 
second-graders two. But first we 
must have a title. Whoever has a 
suggestion may sit up very straight.” 

The very straight “sitter-uppers” 
contributed: Shadows, Shadows on 
the Snow, Playing in the Snow. 1 
wrote them on the blackboard so 
that each might choose the one he 
preferred. ‘Then I asked for stories, 
explaining that we would tell them 
today and write them tomorrow. 


_¢reative story. writing. 


From the first-graders I elicited 
such sentences as: 

My shadow looked like a bunny, 

Snow shadows are fun. 

My shadow went home with me. 

I did not write these on the black. 
board, for I always try to avoid an 
possibility of a child’s copying sen. 
tences. The second-graders gave two 





sentences; then I dismissed the class, 

The next day I gave each child ; 
used manila envelope. Inside was , 
sheet of yellow practice paper and 
one of white for the final copy, both 
ruled for margin and lines. The first 
assignment was that each child write 
his name on a strip of colored con. 
struction paper and paste it on the 
outside of the envelope. 

Then, after we had talked abou 
the story that the children were w 
write, we were ready for action. 
“What words would you like me tw 
put on the blackboard for use in 
your story?” I inquired. Shadow 
snow, home, school, bunny, and 
went were among the words asked 
for. 

“Now,” I said, “you may write: 
title and a sentence on your practic: 
sheet. When you are finished, show 
it to me.” They showed me paper 
ranging from the immature child’ 
copy of the words as they appeared 
on the blackboard to those of th 
more accomplished children who had 
completed their assignment and wer 
given permission to write an addi- 
tional sentence. 

Pages two and three of the book 
were written in the same way. The 
Easter rabbit furnished one subject 
and a bird walk the other. 

When the time came for more in 
dividually differentiated subjects, 
tapped the source of their greate 
enthusiasm—pets. At the openin 
of the class period I gave them smd 
pads of paper, explaining that thes 
were the new word books in whic! 
I would write any word they r- 
quested of me. After a discussion ot 
what each one might write about his 
pet, they settled down to writing. As 
each child needed help, he waited his 
turn at my desk. There was the 
bright child who asked me to wnite 
morn because he knew how to spel 
ing. Another child requested me 
write of. He wanted to wn 
would of. Right there I helped hin 
over the hurdle by saying, “We wnt 
that like this,” as I jotted woul 
have in his word book. 

The advantage of the word book 
is that the teacher needs to write 4 
given word only once in any child 
book. The list is always available 
the child, and his future spelling ls 
sons are motivated. As the childreq 
grow more experienced in the use ‘| 
the word book, I ask them to * 
tempt spelling words that come UM 
der phonetic principles presented “4 
them in another class. All of thei 
spelling, however, is kept on the leve 
of fun; I do not want to lose sight 0 
the main purpose of the lesson. 

When Mother’s Day came, ¢ 
girl and boy had six pages % b 
punched and enclosed in a cover PF 
pared in art class. They had 30% 
far along the road to independen} 
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| don’t want to have to bother with 
lessons when it comes time for base- 
ball practice. Where did I put my 
books? (No one answers, and so he 
repeats in a louder tone.) Mother, 
where did I put my books? 

MRS. HUNTER—Your father and I 
feel that you should look after your 
own belongings, Tom. 

MR. HUNTER—Your mother isn’t 
going to pick up after you for a 
week, or help you find anything. Is 
that clear? 

romM—Yes, Father, but I do need 
those books right now. 

(Mr. Hunter goes off right. 
wife continues reading.) 

tom (to himself)—Oh, probably 
[left them in the hall. (Exits left; 
re-enters in a moment.) No, they 
weren't there. (Gets down on knees 
and looks under davenport.) They 
couldn’t be under here, but I'll look. 


SCENE 3 


(Friday afternoon, Mrs, Hunter 
is reading a newspaper. Mr. Hunter 
crosses the stage carrying a toolbox.) 
MRS. HUNTER—What are you go- 
ing to do, Mark? 

MR. HUNTER—The back door needs 
a little fixing. I thought I'd do some 
work on it before supper. 

Tom (enters from left, carrying 
baseball cap and shoes)—I was late 
for school again this morning and I 
had to make up time. (He drops 
shoes near the door, and throws cap 
in corner; then he picks it up, and 
hangs it on chair post.) 

MRS. HUNTER—I was afraid you 
would be. It took you so long to 
find your notebook. 

TomM—It almost made me late for 
final practice for tomorrow's game. 
MRS. HUNTER—How’s the team 
getting along? 

tom—Fine. (Looks around.) Did 
I have my books when I came in 
here? Where could I have left them? 
ll bet they’re over at Clarence’s 
house. (Goes fo telephone; dials.) 
Helio, Clarence? Did I leave my 
books over at your house? I did? 
All right, I'll be over. Good-by. 
Well, that’s that. I’m going over 
to study with Clarence after supper, 
Mother, if that is all right with you. 

MKS. ILUNTER—I have no objec- 
tion, Tom. 

(Sound of pounding off stage.) 

roM—Where’s Dad? I want to 
tell him about practice today. 

MRS. HUNTER—He is repairing the 
back door. If you want to study 
with Clarence, I'd better have sup- 
per a little early. (Rises.) 

toMm—-Thanks, Mother. (Picks up 
thoes. Calls.) Say, Dad— (Exits.) 


His 


SCENE 4 

(Saturday. ‘Tom enters from right, 
carrying one baseball shoe.) 
_ Tom—Mother, where’s— Oh, I 
‘ergot. Mother isn’t helping me. 
Im afraid I'll have to find the things 
myself. I need my ball and bat, my 
other baseball shoe, my cap, and my 
catcher’s glove. Well, 1 might just 
as well begin first as last. (Kneels 
and looks under davenport.) Here's 
the ball. I expected the bat to be 
there, too. (Lays ball carefully on 
floor.) I'll make a pile of the things 





The Missing Shoe 


(Continued from page 51) 


I want right here where I can’t miss 
them. (Searches, upsetting a chair, 
and a pile of magazines. Lays shoe on 
table; upsets mending basket over it.) 

MRS. HUNTER (entering)—Why, 
Thomas! What are you doing? This 
room is a sight. 

ToM—Well, gee, I can’t help it, 
Mother. The game is this afternoon 
and I can’t find my bat or my 
catcher’s mitt or my cap or one shoe. 
(Looks down at hand.) Gee whiz, I've 
even lost the shoe I did have. I'll 
look in my room. (He goes out left. 
There is a sound of moving furniture 
and falling objects from left.) 

MRS. HUNTER—This room looks as 
though a cyclone had hit it, but | 
suppose I may as well wait until he 
goes before I start straightening it. 

Tom (re-enters with bis glove and 
bat)—Here are the bat and glove! 
I could go without the cap, but I’ve 
got to have those shoes. Now where 
could they be? I had one of them 
just a minute ago. (Puts glove and 
bat carefully beside ball.) 

MRS. HUNTER (s/dring at the shoe 
in with the mending)—Why don't 
you stand perfectly still and just 
look around? You might see what 
you want, and it would certainly be 
easier on the room. 

Tom (sees shoe and grabs it)— 
There it is. That was a swell idea of 
yours, Mother. Do you think I can 
find the other one the same way? 
(Looks around.) Oh, gee. (Looks out 
the window.) There goes Clarence 
now, and I’ve only one shoe! 

MRS. HUNTER—Can’t you remem- 
ber where you had it last? Think! 

TOM—It’s getting later and later; 
I haven’t time to think. (Overturns 
cushions at a furious rate.) Mother, 
won't you please help me out? 

MRS. HUNTER—But, Tom, I have 
no idea where you could have put it. 

rom—lI've looked everywhere, just 
everywhere, in my room, and in here, 
and in the basement. I couldn’t have 
left it outdoors, could I? 

MRS. HUNTER (sad/y)—I’m afraid 
you might have done almost any- 
thing except put it where it belongs. 

Tom (turns cushions over again, 
and looks under the davenport)— 
I guess I'll know enough after this 
to keep track of my belongings! 

MR. HUNTER (enfers with toolbox 
and starts across the stage)—Tom, 
come and help me a second, will you? 

ToM—But, Father, the bus goes in 
five minutes, and I’ve got to find my 
other shoe! 

(Mr. Hunter trips on the ball, and 
nearly falls. The toolbox opens, and 
its contents, including Tom’s shoe, 
fly in all directions.) 

tTom—Gee whillikens, there’s my 
shoe! I must have dropped it in 
your toolbox last night when I was 
talking with you. I’m sorry, Dad. 
I'm really going to turn over a new 
leaf after this. (A horn honks off 
stage. Tom grabs his equipment and 
calls “Good-by, folks,” as he exits.) 

MRS. HUNTER—Mark, are you all 
right? 

MR. HUNTER (dropping onto the 
couch, and shaking his head)—I guess 
so, Martha. Well, it has been hard 
on us, but I think Tom has learned 
a lesson at last! 
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Parents are pleased when the School Lunchroo Serves | 


Dari-Rich 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
e This delicious fresh dairy drink is the children’s 
favorite at home—and mothers know it contains 
plenty of milk solids—finest of food values! 
Approved by school dieticians from Coast to Coast! 
DARI-RICH is bottled and delivered by your 
local dairy—and is handled in the lunchrooms 
just as you would any other fresh dairy drink. 





























































* 401 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
4368 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11, CAL. 
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PERFECT VACATION SPOT 


Warm winter days, dry invigorating desert air, vast open spaces invite 
outdoor enjoyment. Fascinatingly different things-to-do, interesting 
places-to-go, scenic wonders like Carlsbad Caverns and Big Bend National 
Parks, the White Sands National Monument beckon from every compass 
point. Gay, romantic, inviting Old Mexico is just across the historic 
Rio Grande from hospitable El Paso. We'll gladly send descriptive 
literature. It's free, and no obligation, of course ! 





Confirmed housing reservations essential in popular El Paso. 


22 Fat0e Sunlank Aub 


340 SAN FRANCISCO STREET EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Sunshine ‘Playground of the Border 
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‘QUICK CASH 
When NEEDED MOST! 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 







TEACHERS 


BORROW 
'30 «300 


CONFIDENTIALLY 


ON YOUR 


LOW i 
COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS DURING SUMMER! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa's low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, 

no red tape, 48 hour service. LICENSED BY AND 
If you need cash now, or will need BONDED TO.THE 
it soon, write today for Mutual's $747E oF JOWA. 
courteous, confidential “Borrow 

By Mail” plan forteachers.Itwill < 
be mailed in a plain envelope. NO 
cost. NO obligation. NO represen- 
tative will call. Use coupon below ZL 
or rane a card or letter to— ‘ss ata j 


‘earning ability.’ 





{MUTUAL LOAN ‘COMPANY « ESTABLISHED 1905 

: DEPT. 105 M SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA; 
: Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me : 
« by MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for ; 
: Teachers ° 
: ; 
‘ MAME , ‘ 
‘ . 
: OEE ——} 
¢ CITY STATE ; 





High School Course 


. . 
Many Finish in 2 Years 
Geo as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equiva ~~) to rest 
dent achool work —prepares far entrance to college. Standard H .< 
texts supplied, Diplome awarded Credit for HS at. ny already 
completed. Stngle eubjecta uf dem Free Bulletin on request 
Ame sican School, Dept. 4123. ‘Grenet at S8th, Chicago 37 
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Creative Activities 
Workbooks For All Uses 
Duplicators, Charts 
Phonics, History, Plans 
Travel -Story Readers 
Primary Work, Posters 
Entertainments, etc. 
Several Thousand Aids 
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A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


320 W. OHIO ST... . CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 
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January Heroes 


(Continued from page 51) 
BURNS—The fourteenth is the 
birthday of Hugh Lofting, who 


Dolittle stories. 
I like those stories! 
A. Milne, author 


wrote the Dr. 
BOBBY—Oh, 
BURNS—aAnd A. 


of When We Were Very Young, 
was born on the eighteenth. Then 
there was a mathematician, remem- 


bered now for a story he wrote. He 
was born on the twenty-seventh. 
Who would that be, Bobby? 

BobpBy—lI know. It’s Lewis 
His real name was Charles Lutwidge 
He wrote Alice in Won- 


-arroll, 


Dodgson. 
derland, 

FRANKLIN—Alexander Hamilton, 
our great statesman, had the eleventh 
as his birthday. 

LEE—James Watt made important 
the steam 
He was born on the nineteenth. 

FRANKLIN“—Thomas Paine, a lead- 
er in promoting American independ- 
ence, was born January 29, 1737. 
President William McKinley also had 
the twenty-ninth his birthday. 

JANUARY—There, young man! I 
that 


improvements in engine. 


guess you must see by 
January is important! 
BoBBY—Oh, 
FRANKLIN—One 
must surely 
Roosevelt, 
January in 


now 


yes! 
other 
mention is Franklin D. 
born on the 
1882. 
BOBBY—Yes, we remember his 
birthday with the March of Dimes. 
FRANKLIN—In conquering the ef- 
fects of infantile paralysis, Roosevelt 


name we 


thirtieth of 


was like many other courageous men 
who have overcome handicaps. 
sossy (looking from one to an- 
other; January)— 
Thank you very much. I may 
remember all the great men’s names 
nor their birthday dates, but I shall 
always remember that January has 
many red-letter days in its calendar. 
JANUARY—I'm glad, Bobby, and I 
hope you will remember, too, that 
these great men became famous be- 
cause of what they accomplished 
through study and hard work. 
Bnoppy—lI certainly will! And T'll 
start the new year by studying hard. 
(Franklin, Schubert, Burns, and 
Lee bow and, with January follow- 
ing, Bobby 
curtains slowly close.) 


then addressing 


not 


exit, watches them, as 


The Year on Parade 
(Continued from page 47) 


FARMERS—We are going to plant 
(Farmers exit.) 
(enter)—Leaves are big 
We shall make shade 
for hot summer days. 

FATHER TIME (furning calendar) — 
June is next—a lovely month. 


our seeds, 
LEAVES 
ind green now. 


ELF—The month of roses! (To 
Snow Man.) Don’t forget to get my 
bell. 

(Rose and Daisy enter. Rose ap- 


proaches Snow Man.) 

Rose—Who are you? 

sNow MAN—Why, a snow man, of 
And you? 
Rose. I’ve always 
wondered what snow men were like. 
You look nice but you also look cold. 
(Shivers and backs away as Snow 
Man reaches toward her. He does 
not get the bell which she carries.) 


course. 


ROSE—I am 


19416 





sNow MAN (fo Daisy) —Who are 
you? 

paisy—I 
flower. 

FATHER TIME—June days are cir- 
cus days, too. 

CLOWN (cntfers, somer- 
saults)—And here’s the most impor- 
tant fellow in the circus. 

FATHER TIME (furns to July)— 
There is one holiday here. The 
Fourth of July is Independence Day. 
(Turns to August.) August days 
are vacation days—hot and sunny. 
September is cooler (/wrning to that 
month), The farmers are still busy. 
Let’s see what they have to show us. 

FARMERS (enter, each carrying two 
or three vegetables)—Here are the 
vegetables we have been growing this 
summer. (They join others at rear 
of stage.) 

ELF—Now for October. 
to that month.) Jack Frost is busy. 
The leaves turn to red and yellow 
and brown. 

(Leaves come forward and turn 
their backs to show the colored side, 
and then return to their places.) 


am Daisy, another June 


turning 


(Turns 


FATHER TIME—Now comes Hal- 
loween. 
(Witch, Ghost, Jack-o-Lantern 


enter and sing a Halloween song.) 

(Helpers turn calendar.) 

FATHER TIME—And that brings 
us to November, the month in which 
we observe a day of thanks for the 
Thanksgiving Day is a 
time of feasting and of fellowsh'p. 
Then in just a few weeks comes the 
day we look forward to all 
Christmas Day. (He 
to December.) 

ELF (to Snow Man)—You say you 
have seen Santa Claus and Christmas 
trees. So now we are back to snow 
time again. Did you enjoy yourself? 

SNOW MAN—Oh, yes, I did. Thank 
you for showing me. I'm sorry | 
couldn't get your bell for you. 

ROSE (comes forward and addresses 
Elf)—Did you arrange this? 

ELF—Yes, I am_responsible—with 
Father Time’s help, of course. 

rRosE—Well, then, I'll 
back your bell. I’ve 


to see 


harvest. 


year=— 
turns calendar 


give you 
always wanted 
a snow man. Since you made 
it possible, I really ought to do some- 
thing for you. (Hands bell to Elf.) 

ELF—Thank you very much. Now 
I'm happy, and you're happy, and 
Snow Man is happy. 

Att—We're all happy, too. 

(All sing a gay song.) 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 34-35) 

To entertain someone who may be 
kept indoors by stormy weather, give 
him several envelopes of color mini- 
atures to be pasted in an accompany- 
ing scrapbook. A good scrapbook 
can be made by punching holes in 
sheets of wrapping paper and tying 
them together. 

For an envelope pattern, carefully 
open out an envelope and trace 
around it on wallpaper, colored pa- 
per, or fancy gift wrapping paper. 
Paste the flaps just as the envelope 
was pasted. Make several envelopes 
from different papers. Label them 
People, Places, Animals, and Miscel- 
lancous, Sort your miniatures and 
enclose them in the envelopes. 


AVAILABLE »., 












IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 





Radios 
- Vacuum Cleaners 
-Z ectric Fans 
SZ Electric Heaters 
luminum 


Cooking Utensils 


Electric Irons 

Electric Roasters 
Electric Mixers 
Waffle Bakers 


Silverware 
Carpet Sweepers 
Electric Shavers 

Infra-Red Health Lamps 
Electric Heating Pads 





Electric Cookers 
Electric Broilers 
Electric Toasters 
Pressure Cookers 


Send 3¢ Stamp for Illustrated Price List 
JOSEPH WINKLER & CO. 


671 N. CLARK STREET 
Dept. CA-2 CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 














SUBSCRIBE NOW 
to JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


The monthly magazine of usable, adaptable 
classroom projects, units, motivating, corre- 
lating material. Over 20 full page illustra- 
tions of projects each month, 


5 Month Trial Subscription $1.50 
Feb, Mar., Apr., May, June) 


$3.00 per year ‘10 consecutive issues, start- 
ing current issue). Canadian subscription, 
25e additional postage. Foreign subscription, 
0c additional postage. 


FREE: Send for Bulletin I containing free 
* social studies and nature material. 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept.59, Chicago 40, Ill. 


























Send For 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD STEETH ; 


Shows how : 
Teeth" a fascin ad capil pee 
time. Full of —— hing materia 
Sen Oe for Wit 
will send vant 
health mater Iieting book \et 
pamphiets« plays, charts 
stories, te pegees reading und color 
ing seatwork 
American 
Dept. 6-1 
Chi cago 0 ininots 





log of dents 
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or department stores; or write for Free 





BUNION 
RELIEF 


Get FISCHER PROTECTOR 
lic ases pain. 
int eeps shoes shapely. 
well dressed if shoes are 
ightly. Ber at shoe dealers, druggists 










frial Offer. Est. over 30 years. 


athe Fischer Mfg. Co., Dept. 20. 
No. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 
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H ote Is and Resov ts 


New York City 


Prince George Hote! 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, col- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores 
1,000 large rooms, 





with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double. 
$4.00 up. 14 East 
28th St. Send for 
Booklet. Charles 


F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr: 

















“WHY OATMEAL?” 
Lesson Pamphlet 


Graphic 8-page Booklet Containing Valuable 
Nutrition Information—Highly Illustrated! 


@ Up-to-the-minute lesson material that 


gives pupils a quick grasp of essentials of 





nutrition. Lively, pictorial pages analyzing 
oatmeal in relation to the great vitality 
elements—Protein (with latest information 
on Amino Acids), Vitamin 
B,, Food-Energy and Iron. 
Shows delicious oatmeal’s 


place in the Good Break- 


Oatmeal! jeads al! natural cereals in 


fast; its thrift and economy. 


In cereal grains 


es | Here’s a valuable sup- 
bran. In Quaker Oats all the 
rich portions of 


—_ . a eens plement to teaching. Write 


the oat kernel ore 





for your copies today! 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Box I, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me copies of your teach- 
ing booklet, “Why Oatmeal ?” 
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QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern sim- 
plified type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, 
comprehension tests. 


There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, 





and a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 
Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, for Grades one, two, and three. 
The Quinlan Readers were adopted this year for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list recently in 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Virginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, New Mexico, Ken- 
tucky on the mu!tiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada and Utah for basal supplementary use. 





| READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so 
effective in learning to read. 

During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day of the great 
achievements of science. 

The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to associate with themselves reading special- 
ists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The result is that each reader is exactly adapted 
to the grade for which it is written. No other series is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils 
in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. 


Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 
Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. 


The Rainbow Readers were adopted this year on the multiple list in South Carolina and Arkansas. ‘| ADVENTURES 
Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, IN SCIENCE & 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines. ' WITH RUTH ANOS 
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